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TELEPHONE SERVICE in this country is modern. 
It leads the world. Yet there is an old-fashioned 
simplicity about the Bell System. This applies 
to capital structure and financial methods as 
well as to the nation-wide plan of decentralized 
operation under centralized control. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has only one class of stock and that 
stock is not watered. 

It has 675,000 stockholders living in every 
corner of the land. Their average holding is 
twenty-eight shares. No individual or organiza- 
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tion owns as much as one per cent of the stock. 
There are no secret reserves or hidden assets. 

This structure is not of recent origin, but 
dates back many years to the early days of the 
telephone. It has lived on because it is right 
and in the best interest of the public. It has 
been fundamental in making the Bell System 
a distinctive American business. 





Research for the Bell System is carried on by Bell Lab- 

oratories. Manufacturing, purchasing, distributing by 

Western Electric. Both help in giving the country good, 
economical telephone service. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


BY THE EDITOR 


It is time for American Business, 


President cheerfully in recovery policies, 


against other policies that are harmful to 


WE WERE NOT mistaken last month in 
forecasting the continuance of con- 
fusion at Washington. The political 
dust-storms have not yet cleared 
away. The President did his share to 
intensify the situation when he set 
forth his program of legislation that 
must be enacted during the present 
session of Congress. The political 
weather bureau at once sent out the 
signals for a protracted period of 
stormy weather. 

As we explained in our May num- 
ber, Congressmen and their families 
can well afford now to consider 
Washington as a permanent rather 
than a transient home. Not enough 
attention is paid to what one may call 
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the “personal equation” in politics 
and government. Until this year 
Congress would have met in Decem- 
ber, taken a Christmas recess of a 
week or two, wound up business at 
noon on the 4th of March, and dis- 
appeared from the Washington scene 
except for Senators running investi- 
gations, or lingering a few weeks 
longer for private reasons though on 
public pretext. 

But now the session begins in Janu- 
ary, and it might run through an 
entire year with some mid-summer 
recesses for trips to mountain or sea- 
shore resorts, or for visits to home 
neighborhoods. What the country 
should realize is that the obligatory 
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while supporting the 


to take a firm stand 
our economic system. 


short session has been abolished by 
constitutional amendment. This 
means that each new Congress will 
spend as great a part of every year 
as it can find excuse for, in residential 
quarters within a few miles of the 
Capitol and not too far from the 
spacious marble palaces that afford 
every Senator and every Congressman 
a delightful office suite free of rent 
charge, with secretaries and helpers 
at the public expense. 

It is doubtful if many people had 
fully realized in advance that a simple 
change of dates—so sincerely advo- 
cated by Senator Norris—would in 
due time greatly affect the balance as 
between the two codrdinate branches 











Why should Congressman Gassoway want to go back to Oklahoma when Washington has so 
much to offer? The Twentieth Amendment has ended forever the “short” session of Congress. 





of government, the Executive and 
Legislative. The President, his cabi- 
net, and his bureau chiefs naturally 
prefer to put all possible pressure 
upon Congress for the grants of 
money and power that they demand, 
and then to see flags lowered over 
the legislative chambers, and the 
trouble-making Congressmen safely 
back in the Northwest, the South- 
west, and such human hives as 
Chicago, New York, and Boston, 
where mere Congressmen sink into 
obscurity like other unknowns in the 
ports of missing men. 


Striving for Reélection 


The only thing that can now inter- 
fere with a continuous residence at 
Washington for Congressmen whose 
seats are fairly secure, is the need of 
shaking hands and kissing babies 
during the political season that sets in 
after wheat-harvest and haying time, 
in the second year of each term. 

Congressmen would serve _ the 
country better if their terms, like 
those of the Senators, were for six 
years. Partisanship would be less 
rampant and statesmanship would 
have a better chance. The Represent- 
atives would not be so likely to sacri- 
fice their dignity, and sell their 
independence at the ugly dictation of 
the labor lobby. The shameless 
speculators of the silver lobby would 
find more resistance to their schemes 
for personal enrichment at the ex- 
pense of the country. The paper- 
money inflationists, now hardly tak- 
ing the trouble to hide behind the 
more appealing demands of the 
veterans’ lobby, would have to fall 
back and be more cautious. 

The country may as well learn that 
we are facing more than one detail 
of change in the mechanism of gov- 
ernment. In a country as extensive 
and varied as ours the short term is 
a jerky, obsolete affair, serving no 
good end and interfering with the 
even course of public business. 

No small evil is the saturated at- 
mosphere of personal and party 
politics that envelop the Executive 
branch of government by reason of 
the intense striving, on the part of 
place-holders and beneficiaries, for a 
second four-year term. In the past 
this political influence has varied in 
its intensity, but it has seldom been 
absent. There has never been a time 
—not even when consistent public 
policy called for the reélection of 
Abraham Lincoln in 1864—when the 
actual conditions had brought even 
a fractional part of the pressure that 
is recognized this year for a favorable 
Democratic verdict in 1936. 

For more than half a century there 
have been spasmodic demands for a 
single presidential term of six years. 


Those favoring this idea would not 
oppose eligibility for a second term, 
after an interval. They do not like to 
see the immense power of the execu- 
tive office brought to bear in such a 
manner as always to compel a re- 
nomination, and at times virtually to 
force a reélection. 

It is with satisfaction and approval 
that we are presenting to our readers 
in the present number an article 
written for them by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Hon. Harold L. Ickes, 
who is also head of the Public Works 
Administration. 

It happens that we have admired 
him and his political principles and 
efforts ever since he graduated at the 
University of Chicago in 1897. He 
passed the milestone of his sixty-first 
year on March 15th. He has fought 
hard battles for what he believed to 
be good causes and-right principles; 
and he has stood his ground and 
held true to his course in that laby- 
rinthine complexity known as Chi- 
cago. If there is anybody in the 
country who understands the politi- 
cal game, and knows the meaning of 
such terms as “graft” and “spoils” and 
“partisan bribery”, that man _ is 
Hargld L. Ickes who has contended 
against them for forty years. 


Politics and Public Works 


In his present article, the Public 
Works Administrator summarizes 
methods and results in the distribu- 
tion of the original PWA fund of 
$3,300,000,000. The reader must be 
impressed with the frankness of the 
Secretary, as he discloses the methods 
that he has employed, and also with 
his sincerity when he claims that the 
PWA, in the face of the conditions 
presented, has done a remarkably 
good job. Mr. Ickes beyond question 
has surrounded himself with men of 
rare ability. There has been dis- 
crimination in the selection of pro- 
jects. Experts of the best type have 
been engaged in the carrying out of 
these public works __ enterprises 
throughout all the states. 

It will be more difficult in view of 
political and other conditions to keep 
politics out of the actual distribution 
and detailed expenditure of the new 
Public Works and Relief fund of 
$4,880,000,000. Readers will observe 
that the earlier fund found its way 
into 3,040 of the nation’s 3,073 
counties. Mr. Ickes and Harry Hop- 
kins would indeed be supermen, with- 
out parallel in administrative work 
here or elsewhere, if they could dis- 
tribute an average of more than a 
million and a half dollars during one 
brief year for undertakings in each 
one of more than 3000 counties 
throughout our forty-eight states 


without having to compromise with 
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politicians, at a time when local and 
state as well as national candidates 
are in active training for thousands 
of offices. 

We should think it fortunate if 
President Roosevelt’s term were two 
years longer, with the presidential 
campaign coming in 1938 instead of 
1936, and with a second term pre- 
cluded by a change in our system. 
The country may be assured that ad- 
ministrators such as those we have 
named are determined to render 
faithful service to the country. 


Direct or Work Relief? 


One thing should be remembered 
in discussing all these remedial poli- 
cies. The question ever present is 
one of alternatives. Private business 
could not at once absorb the mass 
of unemployment. The doling out of 
relief money to support idle people 
had begun to reach a limit where its 
evils outweighed its benefits. We 
hear of almost countless cases of 
favoritism and fraud in the handing 
out of direct relief. Some whole 
counties have been living idly and 
comfortably in the South (if local 
reports can be believed) upon gov- 
ernment bounties. These criticisms, 
from the standpoint of Mr. Hopkins, 
are all to the good. They show that 
abuses can be quickly exposed and 
eliminated, before they reach a high 
percentage, and before the mischief 
amounts to a fearful scandal. 

Direct relief simply has to run the 
gauntlet of inquisitive neighbors in 
every country district and in every 
city block. We can never work a 
system of direct relief from a big 
bureau in Washington, without put- 
ting the responsibility sharply upon 
local communities. But if those com- 
munities do not themselves pay some 
part of the bills for taking care of 
their own people, they will conspire 
as against other communities to see 
how much they can grab out of the 
federal treasury. All this is per- 
fectly understood at Washington. 
Nobody in the federal government 
wants to see direct relief for unem- 
ployed families continued indefinitely, 
if it can possibly be avoided. 

The Works Relief plan has been 
adopted as an alternative, not merely 
by administrative pressure but by 
general acceptance outside of Con- 
gress as well as in the two houses. 
We have it before us as a fact. The 
proper question now is, what the 
country can get out of it that will 
best serve present and permanent 
public interests. General allotment 
of about half of this immense fund 
was announced on May 7. ‘The 
President himself had taken charge 
of the meeting of the allotment board, 
and large sums were tentatively set 
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aside for different classes of projecis. 

These broad lines make it easier to 
bring businesslike system into the 
work of each group of official execu- 
tives. Mr. Raymond Clapper, who 
writes for this periodical always with 
the advantage of close contacts at 
Washington, is describing for our 
readers in this number such public- 
works plans as could be ascertained 
before the middle of May. 

Citizens should consider it their 
duty to learn everything possible 
about the relation of federal policies 
to the welfare of the communities in 
which they live. The first object of 
the public-works policy is to afford 
direct employment. Its second object 
is to stimulate several times as much 
indirect employment. Its third ob- 
ject is to help the cycle of normal 
economic life to move strongly in an 
upward spiral, in order to relieve 
the Government and the taxpayers 
from the burden of providing for so 
many people who would like to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

Finally, however, it is an object of 
the federal Government to see that 
public improvements are honestly 
executed, and that some sensible and 
durable things result from the ex- 
penditure of every sum allocated to 
a state or a county. It is particu- 
larly the business of citizens to co- 
operate, in order that all of these 
objects may prove successful in the 
final result. Let citizens insist, as is 
their right, that this public money is 
not ear-marked for the benefit of a 


political party. 


Government Should Help 
We are of the opinion that if the 


Government paid more attention to 
its finances, and gave more help to 
legitimate business, the economic re- 
vival would spread across. the 
country more rapidly than is likely to 
be the case under Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policies—which swing strongly toward 
the left, then bob a little to the 
right, and never seem quite sure of 
the road they mean eventually to 
travel. But we must not forget that 
the President has to pick his way 
over hill and dale, and through some 
very dangerous swamps and bogs. 
Congress is lobby-ridden; does not 
have to adjourn; has altogether mixed 
motives. It no longer believes that 
it is under imperative order from the 
country to shut its eyes and obey the 
President. 

Every Congressman has his own 
political fences to protect, and his 
district wants this, that, and the 
other. His wife has her views, his 
children have theirs, and he is not 
intending to vote the President’s pro- 
gram with his eyes shut—only to 
hustle homeward to the cotton fields 
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Even the President needs a lobbyist. 


West, left, who now has the job, is convincing Speaker Byrns. 
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Senator Thomas, inflation king, center, and Congressman (Pa- 
per Money) Patman, right, with veterans’ leader VanZandt. 
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of the South, or to the dust-laden 
atmosphere of the West. Two years 
ago Congress gave President Roose- 
velt his own way, and he had a 
chance to settle the banking question 
on permanent lines, but this was not 
done. The pending Banking bill is not 
yet in the throes of final passage. 
The overshadowing effort of presi- 
dential dictatorship in 1933 was NRA; 
but it exploded in 1934. The law ex- 
pires on June 16, and NRA extension 
was still in controversy as these pages 
went to press. 


The Inflationists Unmask 


On May 7 the Senate tore in shreds 
the Harrison compromise Bonus bill, 
followed the House in adopting the 
Patman plan of giving the veterans 
two-and-a-quarter billion of dollars 
in paper money, and adopted this 
measure as against two other choices 
by a majority of 55 to 33. Parties 
were divided, and the majority fell 
only a little short of the two-thirds 
necessary to pass the measure over 
a presidential veto. 

The Patman bill had passed the 
House earlier by a vote of 318 to 90. 
A veto was of course expected, and 
some sort of compromise was fairly 
well assured. But the country should 
remember that Congress went on 
record by more than 3 to 1 in the 
House, and by only a little short of 
2 to 1 in the Senate, in favor of an 
immediate issue of paper money to 
the extent of more than two thousand 
million dollars, with no plan or sug- 
gestion for redeeming the issue. Sena- 
tor Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma is 
the outstanding inflationist of the 
upper house, and Representative Pat- 
man of Texas is the unflinching 
champion of paper money at the other 
end of the Capitol. 

Let it be noted by business men 
that the more disturbing policies seem 
to originate chiefly in the stretches 
of what was called, in our school 
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Harper Sibley, new C. of C. presi- 
dent, critical of New Deal policies. 


atlases a generation ago, the “Great 
American Desert” or the “Staked 
Plains”. The State of Nevada, which 
had-gone into the divorce business 
as its foremost industry some years 
ago, is now in the vortex of a silver- 
mining craze that is based solely 
upon the silver bloc policies forced 
upon President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Morgenthau by the hard-boiled 
politicos of the Mountain States. 
They have scanty populations, but 
they know how to train their Sena- 
tors for practical results. 

The advantage of these inflationists 
and speculators lies in the fact that 
they know exactly what they want 
and how to get it. The young gentle- 
men of the New Deal at Washington 
are like innocent lambs when com- 
pared with the political wolves of 
hard muscles and sharp teeth that 
roam the open spaces all the way 
from the Bad Lands of Dakota and 
the hills and vales of Montana across 
the arid regions of western Kansas 
to the cattle ranges of Texas (now 
plowed up to feed the dust-storms). 

The far West is not sensitive; and 
these remarks from an old friend will 
hurt no man’s feelings. Mining 
countries live on speculation; and 
so-called dry farming is a more 
hazardous form of wheat speculation 
than that which goes on in the “pit” 
at Chicago. It lives and thrives to- 
day on AAA subsidies. We must ad- 
mire these definite men who know 
what they want, why they want it, 
and how to get it at Washington. 
The so-called “wolves of Wall Street” 
could learn much from certain gentle- 
men coming from west of the Mis- 
souri River, who keep themselves 
busy promoting legislation to break 
down American business. 


Aid for the Speculators 


If anyone supposes that attacks 
upon utility holding-companies that 
have produced rapid market fluctua- 
tions to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars are supported al- 
together with a view to the public 
interest, we may at least absolve such 
innocents from the fault of cynicism. 
We beg our readers to give close at- 
tention to Mr. Anable’s remarkable 
article in our present number on the 
out-of-door consequences of our sil- 
ver policy and our gold policy, as 
thousands of people have become 
prospectors, as abandoned mines are 
re-opened, and as mining stocks are 
offered once more to eager and credu- 
lous investors. 

The same Senator who allowed his 
name to be attached to the bil] aimed 
at the extinction of the public-utility 
holding companies, is also sponsor 
for a measure introduced in the 
Senate in the middle of April, pro- 
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viding for the immediate acquisition 
of all the railroads of the United 
States by the Government. In our 
opinion, government operation of 
railroads as proposed by Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, now 
chairman of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, would add an 
intolerable burden to an already op- 
pressed country. Our railway sys- 
tem is by far the finest in the world, 
and the best managed. It has been 
shamelessly treated. The roads do 
not default on their taxes, although 
they are assessed more than their 
share and pay a million dollars a day. 
Very few of their stockholders are 
receiving any return upon their hon- 
est investments. 


Protect Our Railroads 


The roads are struggling, through 
great difficulty, to protect their 
bonded indebtedness. If they were 
half-way encouraged by intelligent 
and constructive statesmanship, they 
would be able to employ more men, 
pay more taxes, add to the income of 
their tax-paying shareholders, and in 
a thousand other ways help the 
country to outlive the depression and 
enter a new period of safe and normal 
prosperity. We condemn Mr. Wheel- 
er’s measures as pernicious, and as 
designed—whether with sinister in- 
tent or with sincere conviction—to 
bring great harm to the people of 
the United States. 

We shall not now attempt any com- 
ment upon the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of the 
Railroad Pension law. It was one of 
those unfortunate 5-to-4 decisions. 
In this case, the Chief Justice wrote 
the dissenting opinion. We have been 
unable to see any reason why rail- 
roads should be singled out by Con- 
gress and compelled to create pen- 
sion systems that are inequitable upon 
their very face. The railroads have 
dealt amazingly well with their em- 
ployees. Railroad labor is merely a 
part of the common stock of wage- 
earning men and women. The un- 
ceasing attempt to treat them as if 
they were a special class, entitled to 
unusual consideration, is to be 
heartily condemned. 

These remarks are not intended to 
bear upon points of law involved in 
the recent decision. But we believe 
that it is time for American business, 
while supporting the President with 
the utmost cheerfulness in recovery 
policies, to make a firm stand, with- 
out apology, against measures harm- 
ful to our economic system. When 
business fights for its own prosperity, 
it is fighting the battle of labor as 
well as of capital. It should stand 
firmly upon this ground, and should 
henceforth assume a bold aggressive. 
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PORK BARREL OR P.W.A.? 


ICKES 


BY HAROLD L. 





The future of the New Deal public works policy with its many advan- 
tages depends, according to Secretary Ickes, upon the public’s confi- 
dence in the honesty, ability, and impartiality of its administration. 


ABOUT THE TIME this article appears 
in print, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration will be celebrating its second 
anniversary. Such an occasion is the 
proper time for taking stock, for an 
examination of both accomplishments 
and conscience. 

To do this, we must look back upon 
a period which brought many of us 
much hard work, almost constant 
anxiety, some applause and much 
criticism, and above all, the perhaps 
intangible reward of knowing that we 
have administered PWA as well as 
we possibly could with all its suc- 
cesses and mistakes. 

Surveys, statistics and graphs will 
show what PWA has done with its 
first $3,300,000,000. They will show 
how $400,000,000 has been expended 
for roads; how more than $323,000,000 
went to the young men of the CCC 
for Emergency Conservation .Work; 
how $450,000,000 was allotted for 
dams and water projects; how proj- 
ects were put into 3,040 of the na- 
tion’s 3,073 counties. Other figures 
will disclose that up to April of 1935 
our expenditures had provided 109,- 
600,000 man-weeks of employment 
directly at the sites of projects and, 
even more important, from three to 
five times as many man-weeks of 
indirect employment. 


Perfection or Business? 


But these figures, suspended, as it 
were, in a vacuum, are not partic- 
ularly significant. Who can tell 
without some means of comparison 
whether the man-weeks total of di- 
rect employment is satisfactory or the 
reverse for the amount of money 
expended? 

Actually, there are only two meth- 
ods of comparison. One of these is 
to show PWA’s figures against a 
background of perfectibility. By this 
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I mean that if you figure the maxi- 
mum employment possibilities in con- 
nection with the expenditure of a 
specific sum of money, and the max- 
imum construction possibilities, and 
then see how nearly you can ap- 
proach these maxima, you can get 
some idea of how well you are doing. 
However, this method is of dubious 
value since perfection in the construc- 
tion-employment field varies accord- 
ing to the opinions of the “experts” 
making the estimates. 

The other method is to put PWA 
alongside a similar organization. This 
is being done all the time by persons 
who compare Government operations 
(usually to the detriment of the Gov- 
ernment) with those of private busi- 
ness. Yet a comparison of this sort 
is unfair to PWA, since no private 
business has its diversified interests, 
its handicaps and problems, its legal 
limitations. 

Nevertheless, as I will attempt to 
demonstrate, PWA comes out well by 
either method of comparison. It is as 
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efficient as private business and its 
results do come as close to perfection 
as is humanly possible. 

A comparison of PWA’s results with 
anybody’s idea of perfection is, as I 
have just said, of dubious value. But 
just for the sake of supplying this 
article with a few figures, let us im- 
agine that economists hold that it 
would constitute a fine showing if 99 
cents of every dollar should go either 
directly into the workers’ pockets, or 
for materials. The other cent would 
go to pay the naturally high expense 
of administering the great fund, to 
pay for inspection, bookkeeping, and 
executive services. 


Administrative Costs 


Actually, according to the most 
recent figures, the general overhead 
expenses of PWA have been only 
.007493 per cent (that is, the salaries 
of PWA’s executives and employees, 
the rent paid for offices and the cost 
of book-keeping, inspection, investi- 
gation, etc). This administrative cost 
up to April 1, 1935, had been only 
$16,500,000, while PWA at that time 
had allocated a total of $2,202,000,000. 

Or, comparing the administrative 
expenditures with the number of 
man-hours PWA is estimated to have 
provided American workers, the 
overhead cost has been slightly more 
than 2 mills per hour of employment. 

I think these figures show we are 
getting value received for our money. 

The best way to judge the efficiency 
of an organization is to take a close 
look at it in action. PWA really came 
into action on July 13, 1933, when 
President Roosevelt approved the first 
batch of applications, twenty-four in 
all, sorted out of a tremendous num- 
ber by our early staff of lawyers and 
engineers. His signature on the pro- 
posed projects marked the beginning 














of a period of tremendously hard 
work. If efficiency partly depends on 
getting the most out of employees, 
then, in that respect at least, we were 
efficient. As the flood of applications 
came in from California to Maine, it 
became customary for the staff to 
work at night, on Saturday after- 
noons, and even on Sundays. 

At the same time the staff was 
growing. The small salaries we could 
offer handicapped us in our choice of 
men, but we got around this difficulty 
by picking intelligent and _ highly 
trained young men willing to work 
for the wages we could pay. We 
quickly assembled an alert and en- 
thusiastic staff from the pick of recent 
college and university graduates and 
from the junior members of business 
and professional firms. 


Political Handicaps 


Another handicap was the lack of 
office space. Contrasted with the cus- 
tomary adequate quarters of private 
business, PWA’s offices were crowded 
into the already teeming Interior 
Building. So many lawyers, archi- 
tects, engineers and accountants were 
jammed into small offices that it was 
finally necessary to move out some 
of the regular bureaus of the De- 
partment of the Interior to make 
room for PWA. 

Still another, and by far the great- 
est, difficulty was occasioned by the 
political pressure brought to bear on 
us for administrative jobs. It seemed 
at times as though every person in 
the country, both male and female, 
had worked for years at great per- 
sonal sacrifice for the Democratic 
party, and that each one had decided 
upon a berth in PWA as his reward. 

Congressmen and Senators and 
other political leaders sent literally 
thousands of job-seekers to us. We 
still have over 100,000 unsatisfied 
applications pending. I had great 
sympathy for the pressure brought 
to bear by constituents upon mem- 
bers of Congress and I wanted to give 
every possible aid to them in their 
patronage difficulties, but I made up 
my mind never to sacrifice the effi- 
ciency of PWA to politics. The best 
politics was an absence of politics. 

A somewhat similar difficulty pre- 
sented itself in actually administering 
the money. These questions arose: 
Are influential politicians to be al- 
lowed to spend large sums on elab- 
orate construction in dying cross- 
roads villages? Are Democratic ap- 
plicants to be preferred to Republi- 
cans? In short, is PWA to be a 
gigantic pork barrel? 

The answer to these and similar 
questions was that if the President 
had intended to use this money for 
partisan or political purposes, he 


would have permitted Congress to 
apportion it according to the old log- 
rolling system. He would not have 
appointed any Republicans on the 
state and regional advisory boards. 
He would not have told me that he 
wanted a non-political administration. 
Nor would he have approved the 
elaborate system of safeguards which 
we developed in order to minimize 
waste, graft and political influence. 

When I became Administrator a 
deluge of pleas for funds had-already 
descended upon PWA. Had we acted 
without investigation on all the sug- 
gestions and requests, we would have 
been able to allot every cent of our 
appropriation within a month. The 
pressure from local communities was 
tremendous. Delegations of poli- 
ticians, business men, contractors and 
“leading citizens” laid siege to our 
offices in person, by mail, by tele- 
phone and by telegraph. There were 
numerous attempts on the part of 
private business to snuggle under the 
wing of public works on the pretext 
that the project advocated was public 
and not private. 

Naturally, we had to weed such 
schemes out. Then we had to curb 
the enthusiasm of local politicians. 
They wanted money for everything 
imaginable. In one city, and not such 
a big one either, the aldermen sat 
down one afternoon and, after each 
statesman had put down his pet proj- 
ect, decided that they needed $420,- 
000,000 immediately. 

There were thousands of other im- 
practical schemes. One man—a mod- 
ern St. Patrick—wanted $10,000,000 
to drive all the snakes out of Amer- 
ica. A professor wanted $100,000,000 
to build a rocket plane for a round 
trip to the moon, but we had to tell 
him that PWA was national, not 
inter-planetary, in character. A re- 
quest for funds to build a graveyard 
was regretfully turned down when it 
was discovered that the loan, to be 
liquidated, would entail the death of 
all in the community within 17 years. 


Local Pressure 


But it was with respect to funds 
for the various States, as well as in 
apportioning new public buildings 
among claimant localities, that the 
greatest pressure was brought to bear. 
There have always been attempts to 
use public works for public plunder. 
In America a public works program 
has often justly been called a “pork 
barrel” system. Each Congressman 
has tried to get as large an appro- 
priation for his own district as possi- 
ble, often without regard as _ to 
whether or not the buildings, harbors, 
or river improvements demanded 
were either necessary or desirable. 
Research men say that in the past a 
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good half of our public works appro- 
priations have been literally wasted. 

Naturally, the new policy of PWA 
did not change human nature. The 
appetite for pork, pampered for a 
century, could not be legislated out 
of existence by an act of Congress. 
So it was necessary for us to set up 
stout safeguards to insure that the 
money should be spent to the great- 
est advantage. Every precaution was 
taken to prevent diversion into im- 
proper channels. 

Notwithstanding all the barriers we 
had to raise to protect the funds en- 
trusted to us, PWA has had many 
compliments on its efficiency. I have 
received letters from school archi- 
tects telling us that we have set new 
standards in the building of schools. 
In Chicago we have saved millions 
for the taxpayers in the construction 
of a sewage project. In San Fran- 
cisco our investigators straightened 
out labor disputes which had been 
carried on for many years. We have 
maintained an unbeatable safety rec- 
ord among construction laborers. 


Paying for Experiments 


As a matter of fact, when com- 
plaints of current governmental in- 
efficiency are boiled down, they are 
usually based on some piece of ex- 
perimental work that is being done. 
When Subsistence Homesteads spent 
a comparatively small sum of money 
on work that was both frankly pio- 
neering and experimental, an outcry 
arose. People exclaimed that private 
business would never have “wasted” 
the money. 

Such complaints are unjust. Stock- 
holders do not complain when an 
automobile company spends large 
sums of money on experimental work 
and marks off the loss when the ex- 
periments fail to jell. It’s just that 
the private companies do not conduct 
their experiments in public. 

Yet, despite all the difficulties and 
legal restrictions; despite low salaries, 
procedural entanglements, political 
bombardments and the extraordinary 
necessity for meticulous honesty, 
PWA is efficient. Its organization is 
compact, although its varied interests 
lie in a tremendously broad field; its 
honesty is unquestioned; it is com- 
pletely conversant with every project 
il is sponsoring; it knows where every 
dollar is going. Moreover, it is co- 
ordinating its enterprises into a care- 
fully considered national plan. 

How honestly, ably and impartially 
the original $3,300,000,000 -fund and 
the new $4,880,000,000 program shall 
ultimately be considered to have 
been administered will determine, I 
feel certain, whether we will stick to 
our new public works policy, or re- 
vert to the pork barrel. 
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Far above the turbid waters of the Colorado River these men are helping to spend the 450 millions 
of dollars allotted for dams and water projects in the PW A $3,300,000,000 work-relief program. 
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BILLIONS FOR “THE THIRD ECONOMY” 


BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


The magic phrase of New Deal prophets is “The Third Economy.” 


It means pouring out 105 billions‘into public projects in the next 


It 


twenty-five years. 


So MUCH BUNGLING, delay, confusion, 
and uncertainty have attended the 
new Work Relief program during its 
legislative and early administrative 
phases that one has difficulty in 
arousing great expectations for it, 
save in the direction of restoring the 
self-respect of the unemployed who 
have been subsisting in idleness on 
the dole. 

And in one other respect. It should, 
unless past experience deceives us, 
be of no mean assistance in keeping 
the Republicans in their place in 
1936. The Republicans had much to 
say in last year’s elections about the 
difficulty of persuading the voters to 





is much more than present-day work relief. 


shoot Santa Claus just before Christ- 
mas. Next year there will be a Santa 
Claus around every corner. It is the 
political effect of the $4,880,000,000 
Works Relief fund that causes the Re- 
publicans more worry than anything 
else, when they consider the ap- 
proaching presidential campaign. 

By the same token, while Dem- 
ocrats naturally do not discuss the 
matter above a whisper, they are 
nursing great expectations with re- 
gard to a nation-wide vote of thanks 
next year for having spent nearly 
$5,000,000,000 by June, 1936. 

In addition to the reaction of grati- 
tude expected from the voters, the 
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fund may be expected to have a 
chastening effect upon state and local 
politicians who become obstreperous. 
Recently the Administration at Wash- 
ington has cracked down on Louis- 
iana, Georgia, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois, among other states, and with- 
held relief funds in order to bring 
state and local officials into line with 
Washington desires regarding relief. 

No sympathy need be wasted on 
state officials so chastised, for by and 
large they were chiselling on the 
federal government and failing to 
contribute a reasonable share toward 
the support of their own unemployed. 
Nevertheless it is plain from these 
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Frank Walker is the President's new 
effective works-dispensing “front”. 


incidents that the federal government 
holds a powerful club over the states. 
The fact that it is there is sufficient 
to impel most state officials to do 
everything they can to keep on the 
good side of Washington. 

Thus Republican officialsk—remem- 
bering the PWA difficulties that 
Robert Moses encountered after his 
anti-Administration campaign as Re- 
publican candidate for Governor of 
New York last year—may be ex- 
pected to think twice before opening 
up a political attack. 

These tendencies will exist even 
though the Administration undertakes 
to conduct the Works Relief program 
on a non-political basis. It is the 
latent power, whether exercised or 
not, that produces the effect. And 
probably there is nothing to be done 
about it. That is just one of those 
inevitable circumstances which go 
with such a herculean task as the 
Administration has undertaken in its 
effort to substitute work for the dole. 

That is the cynical side of this 
newest expedient launched primarily 
to save the self-respect of the un- 
employed. ; 

Yet, if the hopes of those who have 
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Hardboiled Harry Hopkins paces 
the gigantic Works Relief Show. 








been Mr. Roosevelt’s most influen- 
tial advisers in this undertaking are 
realized, it will become much more 
than that. Some of these men see the 
huge fund not as a mere palliative, to 
anesthetize the sensibilities of the un- 
employed with made work until the 
happy day arrives when private in- 
dustry will reopen its payrolls to 
them, but as a new instrument in the 
development of the national economy 
for the future. 

Already the Work Relief program 
has given a stimulus to systematic 
public planning the like of which 
never before has been seen in this 
country. It has set officials of states, 
cities, counties, and villages to look- 
ing about them and to thinking. 
Wisconsin has developed a state-wide 
balanced and rounded program of 
improvements. In New York, Mayor 
LaGuardia is looking to a master city 
plan embracing highways, tunnels, 
housing possibilities, and an attempt 
to guide the future growth of the 
metropolitan area with regard to in- 
dustries, living conditions, and public 
services. 


How Will the Money Go? 


In countless county seats little 
group meetings are being held. A 
typical one would include, in addi- 
tion to the chairman of the county 
board of supervisors or the board 
of commissioners, the county engi- 
neer, the superintendent of educa- 
tion, the county agricultural agent, 
an architect or builder, and a few 
business men. They would be draw- 
ing up public-works projects deemed 
to be practical and needed by the 
county. Round-table discussion de- 
velops the list of projects and to 
what extent they can be made self- 
liquidating. Finally a list is prepared 
to be sent to the State Administrator. 
A typical one might read like this: 

1. Gully erosion control on private 
lands as a demonstration; an outright 
grant. Estimated cost, $1,000. 

2. A contagious-ward addition to 
the county hospital; a self-liquidat- 
ing project. Estimated cost, $10,000. 

3. Four additional rooms at the 
county seat high-school; a self-liqui- 
dating project. Estimated cost, $7,000. 

4. One additional .room at the 
cross-roads_ school; self-liquidating. 
Estimated cost, $2,500. 

5. Bus houses at five schools; self- 
liquidating. Estimated cost, $4,000. 

6. Tuberculosis camp for convales- 
cents; partial grant. Estimated cost, 
$8,000. 

7. Fish dams on Silver Creek; out- 
right grant. Estimated cost, $1500. 
Fish hatchery; outright grant. Esti- 
mated cost, $500. 

8. Sewerage disposal plant for each 
of three incorporated towns; self- 
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liquidating. Estimated cost, $20,000. 

9. Beautification of eight public- 
school grounds. Estimated cost $1,- 
500; $500 an outright grant. 

10. Park along Silver Creek, with 
bridle path; outright grant. Esti- 
mated cost $10,000. 

The inventory group sends this list 
to the State Administration, which 
will approve or reject as it deems 
best and proceed with those that pro- 
vide the most man-hours of work. 

Thus it will be seen that public 
improvements, some of which would 
appear to be quite necessary to a 
well-ordered community but which 
obviously have not been undertaken 
during good times, are now being con- 
sidered. We are still like a nation of 
pioneers living in huts on the prairie. 
Just now we begin to think about 
improving the hut and converting it 
into a more comfortable, more liv- 
able, more healthful home, which will 
provide more than bare shelter. 

That there will be need for this 
sort of work for an indefinite future, 
and that the Government is the only 
agency which can undertake it, is the 
conviction of men like Dr. Rex Tug- 
well, Harry Hopkins, and Morris 
Cooke. These are the brain workers 
in the Works program. 

As we go up from the county unit 
we reach into the larger projects, such 
as reforestation, soil erosion, water- 
power development and electrification 
and resettlement. Most of these only 
the federal government can under- 
take. 


“The Third Economy’”’ 


Dr. Tugwell has given this kind of 
activity a name which is destined to 
be much discussed from now on—the 
Third Economy. It is the first studied 
attempt within the Administration to 
provide a philosophy for the thing 
for which the country has been grop- 
ing for decades and which through 
haphazard growth, contaminated by 
politics, came to be known as the 
pork barrel. The old-fashioned pork 
barrel is the political monstrosity 
which developed out of the instinctive 
and unplanned attempt of the nation 
to improve its physical plant. 

The Third Economy is the area 
which has been neglected both by 
the individualists and the socialists. 
The individualist is interested in the 
field which offers possibilities of pri- 
vate profit. The socialist has wanted 
to nationalize certain activities in this 
field, such as railroads, key indus- 
tries, banks, and such. Dr. Tugwell’s 
Third Economy is concerned with 
neither of these but with the cate- 
gory of public works which are neces- 
sary but unprofitable, measures which 
must be taken to preserve the values 
of our national inheritance. 
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Frequently such measures could not 
show a private or direct profit with- 
in a generation, if at all, to any in- 
dividual or association of individuals 
who might undertake them. The 
Third Economy would embrace such 
enterprises as the Work Relief pro- 
gram, CCC, low-cost housing, check- 
ing of soil erosion, resettlement of 
the underprivileged, provision of sani- 
tary and recreational facilities, and 
development of power and reclama- 
tion projects. 

This is something that would go on 
side by side with Private Capitalism. 
The two would be complementary, 
just as river and harbor improve- 
ments and such features of the pork 
barrel have been. It is nothing new, 
except that it is an attempt to be 
more systematic and logical and to 
take advantage of the labor reservoir 
which now exists and which probably 
will continue to exist indefinitely. It 
is an attempt to convert a liability 
into an asset. 

We have to consider that in all 
probability private enterprise never 
will restore all of the unemployed to 
its payrolls. Economists estimate that, 
due to technological improvements, 
the production of 1929 could be 
achieved with perhaps 20 per cent 
fewer men. Older countries have 
solved their surplus labor problem by 
wars and by acquiring colonies. We 
are faced with the alternatives of sup- 
porting several million permanently 
in idleness or of developing useful 
public work for them. 


Public Works Forever 


In a sense this vast army is a tre- 
mendous asset. It is an army of work- 
ers so large that had we utilized the 
labor of the unemployed during the 
depression we could have given every 
family in the country a new $5,000 
house. Or, Dr. Tugwell says, we could 
have scrapped and rebuilt the entire 
system of railroad, industrial, and 
utilities properties. That is how much 
man-power the nation has wasted 
during the last five years. 

We not only have the man-power 
but we have the work waiting to be 
done—work, so economists estimate, 
for perhaps 5,000,000 men over an 
indefinite period. Although 64 per cent 
of our farms have automobiles, only 
16 per cent have electricity. There 
is work for engineers, surveyors, con- 
struction workmen, linemen, laborers, 
over thousands and thousands of 
miles of countryside. And when you 
have the lines in, you have millions 
of outlets for the vast electrical equip- 
ment industry, and the prospect of 
labor-saving machinery to ease the 
toil of farm housewives. 

While we have developed a fairly 
complete network of major highways, 


there are nearly 2,000,000 miles of 
unimproved backroads that need sur- 
facing. Five thousand grade cross- 
ings are waiting to be eliminated, to 
reduce the loss of life which other- 
wise is likely to grow greater with 
the coming of high-speed streamline 
train equipment. There is the 
butchery of our forests which needs 
to be corrected. Over-grazing of 
western lands has led to the vast 
waste of erosion and is a contributing 
factor to recent dust storms. 

The National Resources Board has 
hinted at the possibilities in its re- 
cent report to the President: 

“Extension of public works into new 
fields and expansion of public works, 
old and new, into the field of reason- 
able possibility from point of view 
of needful public service, brings the 
estimate of magnitude of all public 
works over a period of perhaps 20 to 
30 years to about 105 billion dollars 
or about 3% to 5 billion dollars a 
year. Such an expanded program of 
public works would amazingly im- 
prove the public services and living 
standards of this country.” 


Relief Only Incidental 


At the moment the need for the 
public works program arises out of 
the emergency demand to provide 
work for the unemployed. That must 
become the first consideration. But at 
the same time the country is de- 
veloping, or has an opportunity to 
develop, the technique of public 
planning and public administration 
of works. This involves highly tech- 
nical and complicated codrdination of 
engineering, economic, and _ social 
factors as well as actual business ad- 
ministration. 

It is a new field, in the sense that 
it is not motivated by the private- 
profit incentive which inspired and 
drove through such great projects as 
the transcontinental railroads. It also 
is different from the pork-barrel pro- 
jects which were dependent upon the 
accidents of politics. 

In the present state of the budget, 
the primary incentive naturally must 
be to provide as much work as pos- 
sible at the lowest expense. Projects 
must be selected upon that basis, 
rather than upon their desirability in 
relation to national planning. But as 


increased business activity relieves - 


the heavy weight of unemployment, 
and as increased tax returns relieve 
the pressure upon the budget, then 
will come the opportunity to utilize 
the remaining surplus manpower in 
the long-range public activity which 
Tugwell calls the Third Economy. 
Here is where public works come 
into play as a stabilizing device in 
counteracting cyclical oscillations of 
business activity. Herbert Hoover had 
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The President seems pleased with 
what his billions will accomplish 


the idea, but the depression fell with 
too much force to make it possible to 
utilize the opportunity. Neither has 
PWA been successful as a recovery 
stimulant. Nevertheless the existence 
of a going works machinery, with 
programs, competent administrative 
direction, and the skeleton structure, 
would provide a quick cushion for 
any sagging point on the private 
economic front. By prompt action at 
that point, in absorbing released labor 
and thereby providing the means of 
sustaining its purchasing power, the 
danger of a downward spiral of de- 
pression would be lessened. 

No doubt it would have been im- 
possible to avert the 1929 collapse by 
any such device, for that upheaval 
originated in deep-seated maladjust- 
ments which had world-wide roots. 
But localized depressions of specific 
industries or sections, could be allevi- 
ated and restricted by utilizing public 
works balance-wheel activity. 

The value of the present Works 
Relief program, aside from its im- 
mediate aid in salvaging the morale of 
the unemployed, is in developing the 
knowledge and technique as well as 
the personnel for permanent continu- 
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Dr. Tugwell is not worried about 
who will pay for the new plans, 











ing activity, which could be con- 
tracted when employment is high and 
quickly expanded in periods of un- 
employment. 

All of this is in the minds of the 
key figures in the present program 


and it is a hopeful sign. Otherwise 


the present expenditure would be 
wasteful. The dole remains the cheap- 
est form of relief on a strictly dollar 
basis. Hopkins, who has been in- 
fluenced in his philosophy to a great 
degree by his intimate friend Tugwell, 
is, as much as any one person, the key 
man in the new works set-up. 


Elaborate Machinery 


Mr. Roosevelt has provided elabo- 
rate machinery for his program. One 
committee after another has been set 
up, with interlocking memberships 
which make the organization chart of 
Works Relief look like a diagram of 
the Electric Bond and Share network. 
There is the committee on applications 
and information, headed by Frank C. 
Walker. He is a business man, reason- 
ably familiar with the Roosevelt 
political organization, one of the 
initial contributors to the Roosevelt 
campaign, a pleasant man, not a hard 
driver, rather a quiet harmonizer. He 
is moved by no deep philosophy nor 
Ccriven by any such physical energy 
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CONCRETE 


as is seen in Hopkins and Ickes. His 
organization provides a front office 
reception-room, where persons and 
groups can be glad-handed and can 
present their papers. 

Then there is the Allotment Board, 
of which Harold Ickes, Public Works 
Administrator, is chairman. This is a 
board of more than twenty persons 
representing a cross-section of inter- 
ests such as Government departments, 
the budget, army engineers, soil, 
forest and road agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, labor, industry, agriculture, 
and a representative of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Its function 
will be to pass on projects and to 
send up to the President himself those 
deemed worthy of final consideration. 
Mr. Roosevelt himself, under the law, 
must put the final O.K. on projects 
for expenditure of the $4,000,000,000 
Works Relief fund. 

All this machinery, however, is 
surplusage. The real core of the or- 
ganization is the Progress Division, 
headed by Harry Hopkins, the wiry, 
young, hard-boiled Administrator of 
Emergency Relief. 

This Iowa boy, swearing, poker- 
playing, wise-cracking social worker, 
who has run FERA without fear or 
favor of politicians all over the 
country, who has cut off Huey Long’s 
Louisiana and Governor Talmadge’s 








Mr. Ickes, at his task of work-relief spending, bought 
$400,000,000 worth of improved roads for motorists. 
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Georgia from relief without batting 
an eye, is the real stage-manager of 
the Work Relief show. He is the man 
whose business it is to see that the 
performance clicks, that the props 
are on, that the cast knows its lines, 
and that the tempo keeps up to the 
high speed ordered by the producer 
in the White House. 

It is up to Mr. Hopkins to: 

1. See that work goes to persons on 
relief rolls. 

2. Determine what wages shall be 
paid to constitute a security wage in 
various areas. 

3. Coordinate efforts of United 
States Employment Service and other 
government agencies in returning re- 
lief works to private employment. 

4. Purchase materials for projects. 

5. Check the progress of projects, 
to see that they are keeping up with 
time schedules. 

6. Make recommendations for addi- 
tional work in areas where insufficient 
projects have been developed. 

7. Continue serving relief to per- 
sons not absorbed on works programs 
during transition period. 

8. Start, without approval of the 
Allotment Board, small projects where 
additional work must be created. 

9. Make recommendations to keep 
actual work on majority of projects 
near homes of workers. 


Will We Be Better Off? 


Thus Hopkins becomes the main- 
spring of the whole program. Behind 
him is Tugwell, philosopher of the 
New Deal. He sees in this venture the 
opportunity to lay the foundations for 
permanent development of a new 
economy, which would put to work 
the labor of hand and brain set free 
by our gains in efficiency, to carry 
forward on a planned basis purely 
public and non-profitable enterprises. 

“These experiences,” Tugwell says, 
“have taught us that there are enter- 
prises which lie beyond the concepts 
of individual enterprise and which 
are indispensable for the general 
good—and in the long run, also, for 
individual good, since none of us is 
exempt from loss.” 

We invest large sums to maintain a 
navy to protect the country against 
some possible future enemy. Why 
not invest also in the protection of 
the country from present enemies of 
nature within our borders—enemies 
which are as devastating as Attila and 
his Huns, scourges like the dust 
storms, the washing-away of top soil 
from millions of acres, the sapping of 
human vitality which comes from in- 
sanitary dwellings, and the grade 
crossings which, right on the doorstep 
of Washington, just as the works 
program was put into action, caused 
the death of fourteen children? 





























OVER THE HILL TO THE POORHOUSE 


BY LEWIS W. 


There is no real difference between printing 


DOUGLAS 


paper 


money to meet a deficit and creating fiat bank deposits for the same 


purpose. 


HISTORY DEMONSTRATES without ex- 
ception that whenever a government 
continuously spends more than it 
takes in the social consequences are 
tragic. 

It was the budget deficits in France 
in 1789 which destroyed the franc 
and degraded the French people. It 
was the budget deficits of the 
Colonies which destroyed their cur- 
rency and impoverished their people. 
It was the budget deficits incident to 
the conduct of the War of Indepen- 
dence which, according to the accounts 
of the day, wrought greater havoc, 
imposed more intense suffering, 
than the arms of our enemies. It 
was the budget deficits incurred 
during the Civil War which plunged 
us into the painful inflation of the 
’60’s and the equally painful depres- 
sion of the ’70’s. 

It was the budget deficits in 
France during the post-war period 
which depreciated the franc by 80 
per cent and bore with cruel violence 
upon the endowment funds. of 
hospitals, schools and colleges, the 
laborer, the pensioner, the war vet- 
eran, the widow, the beneficiary of 
a small annuity. The budget deficit in 
Russia, incurred by the Soviet, de- 
stroyed the ruble and the middle class. 

This is the experience of history. 
There is no exception to the general 
rule. 


The Printing Press! 


But there is a reason for this uni- 
versal experience. There reside in 
governments two powers. The first 
is the power to appropriate and to 
expend money. The second is the 
power to manufacture money. When- 
ever governments, appropriating and 
expending more than they take in, 
reach the point where they can no 
longer borrow, they then resort to 
their second power. 


It is the emission of money, either 
in the form of paper or in the form 
of fiat bank credit—by a direct, 
open, and obvious method, or by a 
concealed and disguised one—which 
eventually plunges a people into the 
degradation incident to a destroyed 
currency, and which, in whole or in 
part, wipes out the middle class. 

How does this experience and this 
rationalization of the experience fit 
our own situation? 

Inclusive of sinking fund, we in- 
curred in 1931 a deficit of 903 million 
dollars. In 1932 a deficit of 3,153 mil- 
lion dollars. In 1933 a deficit of 3,068 
million dollars. In 1934 a deficit of 
3,966 million (excluding gold devalu- 
ation profit). In 1935 a deficit esti- 
mated to be 4,857 million but which 
will probably be about 3,500 million. 
And in 1936 an estimated deficit of 
4,580 million. 

Thus in six years the expenditures 
will have exceeded revenues by 
more than 19 billions of dollars, and 
there is no end in sight. 

An analysis of expenditures proves 
beyond peradventure of a doubt 
that, notwithstanding the recovery 
which in some quarters has been so 
loudly heralded, expenditures of a 
non-returnable character for relief 
and public works have been con- 
stantly mounting. 

More than this, the facts show that 
the bonds issued to finance the de- 
ficits have not been absorbed by the 
public out of savings. On the contrary 
they have been absorbed by the 
banks. There are no differences, ex- 
cept a few technical ones, between 
printing money to meet a deficit and 
creating fiat bank deposits for the 
same purpose. The latter is what we 
have been doing. 

We are therefore technically manu- 
facturing money to exactly the same 
extent that France printed money in 


1789, that we printed money during 
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Unchecked, either must lead to inevitable ruin. 


the War of Independence and in 1860, 
that the Bank of France, for the gov- 
ernment, printed money in the post- 
war period, and that Russia printed 
money during the revolution begin- 
ning in 1917. 

There is no logical reason, there- 
fore, to expect here any experience 
different from the historic one. 


But Are We Different? 


“There are some who say, “Ah, but 
we are too wealthy. This can not 
happen in the United States”. And 
they refer to Great Britain and 
Great Britain’s per capita debt as 
compared with ours. They do not 
refer to the fact that our per capita 
tax is within 14 per cent of England’s. 

Our situation, however, is not like 
Great Britain’s. There the Govern- 
ment grimly clings to a determined 
fiscal policy to maintain a balanced 
budget as protection to its currency 
and as an instrument of recovery. 
Here, as the record proves, the Gov- 
ernment clings to an equally de- 
termined fiscal policy to spend to the 
greatest extent possible. 

There are some who say that the 
budget will be balanced if we have 
a recovery. The facts do not support 
this contention. In 1920, with full 
production, a higher normal income 
tax rate than we now have, and other 
income tax rates as high if not higher 
than at present, the total revenue 
amounted to 6% billions—the high- 
est ever attained. Now the Govern- 
ment plans to spend at the rate of 
8% billions annually, or 5 billions 
more than our present revenue. This 
would leave a deficit of at least 2 
billions, even assuming a recovery of 
the proportions of the war period— 
a recovery of improbable magnitude. 

Nor is it likely that expenditures 
will be diminished sufficiently to 

(Continued on page 71) 
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WHY? 


Here comes a ten-ton truck. Why doesn’t 
the inquisitive man ride with the driver? 





WHY? 


When dog-sleds are so useful, why has this 


car been subjected to an arctic blizzard? 








Courtesy, Tide Water Oil Co. 
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INSPIRATION OR PERSPIRATION? 


BY STUART PEABODY 


What is this advertising business? Behind the ad which you read lie 


months and even years of study of products, markets, buying tastes. 


Each requires endless research. 


Here is a ten-ton truck coming up 
to meet us. It is pushing laboriously 
up the steep incline leading from the 
bottom of an excavation to the street 
level. Perched. atop the load is a 
young man. His clothes are smudged. 
You can see that he is hanging on 
precariously. 

When the truck reaches the street, 
he settles himself a little more com- 
fortably, pulls out a small book, and 
with grim satisfaction makes a nota- 
tion. Rather a curious performance? 
No. Merely an advertising man out 
to learn how often a truck driver 


shifts gears in the course of one day. 
But why can’t he sit in front with 
the driver? Because even truck 
drivers are human. His presence in 
the cab might influence the driver to 
shift more or less often than usual. 
Up in the far North, within the 
Arctic Circle, some men are examin- 
ing instruments. They have been 
testing motor oils—subjecting them- 
selves, incidentally, to the joys of a 
polar blizzard. But they get their 
facts—these engineers and the in- 
evitable advertising man. It is one of 
a long line of tests, made under every 
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Advertising has remade America. 


condition that nature affords. The 
oil advertising which we are to see 
in months to come will be based not 
on opinion but on facts. 

Is this the advertising game? Ask 
most people what advertising is like 
and they will probably say: “It’s a 
profession of men and women who 
are clever with the pen. Individuals 
who can picture anything from hard-_ 
ware to silverware so alluringly that 
you suffer till you own it”. 

They believe this and more. To 
them writing advertising is not really 
work. It is largely inspiration. In 
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WHY? With a houseful of servants, why does this 


* woman insist on doing her own cleaning? 


their mind’s eye they see the adver- 
tising man in the rdéle of the poet 
wooing the muse. The. air is thick 
with smoke, the ashtray full. That’s 
how advertisements are born. 

How did people get that concep- 
tion? Well, plays have had much to 
do with it. So have books. Remem- 
ber Tono-Bungay and Babbitt? Or 


perhaps you saw It Pays To Advertise. 


It showed the hero winning amazing 
success through using advertising in 
ways which were extraordinary, 
though hardly plausible. 

Back in the early days advertising 
wasn’t very pretentious. Usually the 
proprietor of a business wrote his 
own notices. When he wanted some- 
thing special he called in a literary 
man. What he got was not always 
an accurate description of his prod- 
uct, but it was flattering to his vanity 
and he liked it. 

Then advertising decided it had 
been too modest. Where before it had 
spoken softly, now it rushed forth to 
impress people by its size. News- 
papers, periodicals, fences, rocks— 
everything was dominated. The sky 
was the limit. 

The 1890s saw a change. There was 
less striving for size and more thought 
for what was said. The result was 
the catch phrase. This in time grew 
into the slogan. The word-craftsman 
was coming into his own. No product 
but had its pithy or amusing line to 





Courtesy, Hoover Co. 
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BECAUSE 


penetrate the people’s consciousness. 
By the turn of the century the jingle 
had breezed in. Little rhymes about 
soup or soap or sewing machines 
were on everyone’s lips. 

But don’t forget that before this had 
come the great Barnum, master of 
Ballyhoo. He had learned the force of 
extravagant statement. Once started, 
it never stopped. All advertising be- 
came exaggerated. It was accepted 
by the populace only after seasoning 
with a good deal of salt. Advertising 
men one and all were conceded to 
possess inflamed imaginations. 


Learning the Facts 


Such is the tradition we have been 
bred upon. Advertising has shown 
itself in many lights. We have smiled 
at its superficialities, the antics of its 
adolescents, certain of its extrava- 
gances, its occasional exhibitions of 
bad taste. But have any of these been 
typical? Are they true of the busi- 
ness as a whole, or the offenses of a 
small but conspicuous minority? 

Or has advertising shown itself a 
worthy member of the community? 
Is it based, every step of the way, on 
facts? Does it call for digging? Let’s 
have a look. 

A sound advertising man starts 
with the product. (Our advertising 
man may be a copy-writer, a re- 
search man, or an “account man” in 
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Good advertising requires digging— 
and the pick is mightier than the pen. 


an advertising agency; or he may be 
on the staff of the manufacturer.) 
To convince other people that it is 
good he has to be convinced himself. 
A friend of mine looks after the ad- 
vertising of a tire company. I re- 
member when he took over the job. 
First, he said, he wanted to learn 
something about how tires were made. 

He put on overalls and began at 
the beginning, where the crude rub- 
ber comes in and is washed. He 
worked his way along day by day, 
from one part of the plant to another 
—observing, asking questions. 

He was well aware that he knew 
little even then, but he had a good 
idea of what went into the tires he 
was going to work on. He had seen 
the raw materials tested and he had 
followed every step in the manufac- 
ture. When he got back to his desk 
those hours at the factory paid 
dividends. 

A well-known advertising woman 
once indulged in a strange habit. She 
lived in an attractive home and em- 
ployed servants, yet she insisted on 
doing part of the housework. Nobody 
else was allowed to use the vacuum 
cleaner. She even got it out and put 
it away. She used it on everything— 
carpets, overstuffed furniture, halls. 
All this working with her product 
certainly had its effect. Her adver- 
tising material on the cleaner was the 
most convincing in the field. 








Upper pictures, courtesy of Plaskon 


A wall clock whose time-table style 
should appeal to all commuters. 





This wallholder increases sales by 
keeping the product in full view. 
Photograph by H. I. Williams 











Sliced bread formed the basis for a 
new sales appeal to the housewife. 


Courtesy of Modern Packaging 








Spare parts in labeled packages, a 
new service for Chevrolet users. 


It is important, this knowing your 
product. But it is still more impor- 
tant to have a good idea of what the 
public thinks of it. This is where the 
hard work starts. 

Every experienced advertising man 
watches jealously the barometer that 
shows the popularity of his product. 
He can do it in part by following his 
sales, but so simple an index will 
seldom serve. 

Every day, in various sections of 
the country, doorbells are being rung 
by people apparently selling some- 
thing. Maybe it is refrigerators or 
candy, hosiery or cooking utensils. 
Doors are slammed in their faces. 
They suffer all the ups and downs of 
the door-to-door canvasser. When 
their trips are finished, these adver- 
tising people have packed away a 
valuable lot of information. They 
have learned how the housewife feels 
about their product, what sort of 
improvement ought to be made, what 
feature has the strongest appeal, and 
why. They have laid the foundation 
for intelligent sales plans, and often 
for product improvement. 

Such a method is expensive—of- 
tentimes the advertiser feels that he 
can find out which way the wind is 
veering by the simple expedient of 
sending people questionnaires. This 
is a procedure filled with pitfalls for 
the uninitiated, but in the hands of a 
man of experience it can show good 
results. 

There is another way the advertis- 
ing man digs for the public pulse. 
That is through getting out of the 
office and selling. A day behind the 
counter of a busy store is better than 
a week of theorizing in a swivel chair. 
It allows one to get the opinions and 
objections of the buyer first hand. 


Up-to-the-Minute 


The advertising man’s next job is 
to keep the product up-to-date. This 
is done in many ways. In the tech- 
nical field vast laboratories are always 
at work. The electrical manufacturing 
companies spend millions in research. 

One insecticide manufacturer em- 
ploys a fly breeder. Periodically a 
hundred flies are released, then 
sprayed for five minutes. To a fly 
they fall upon their backs and lie 
still. But to make really certain that 
the flies are dead and not playing 
possum he puts them back into the 
incubator, to be revived if possible. 

Another advertiser made an inves- 
tigation among women and turned up 
a surprising bit of news. He discov- 
ered that the impression was gaining 
ground that this product was good 
only for heavy household scrubbing, 
though actually it was good for any 
job of cleaning. The guilt lay at his 
own door. For years his advertise- 
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ments had told how difficult cleaning 
tasks were made easy. Immediately 
a new product was put out, aimed 
at a new group of buyers in the 
lighter household cleaning market. 

Redesigning is another way of 
bringing the product up to the min- 
ute. In the last few years we have 
seen one product after another blos- 
som out in a new dress, including 
everything from alarm clocks to 
kitchen sinks. This is no esthetic 
manifestation. People are inclined to 
buy an attractive article more readily 
—that’s all. Often it is the advertis- 
ing man who is the first to see this 
need for new design, for he is closest 
to the consumer. 

Aggressive concerns are always on 
the lookout for changes. A smart 
idea that will turn a staple into a 
novelty creates action. Ask the manu- 
facturer who put out his soap in 
flake form. 


Filling a Need 


The advertising man digs when he 
helps to plan a new product. Often 
it is his unwelcome duty to point out 
weaknesses or shortcomings in an- 
other’s brain-child. He knows the 
utter folly of putting out a product 
before it is perfected. If this isn’t 
done, and the manufacturer puts out 
something which is merely a good 
idea, competitors will take the idea 
and improve on it. Theirs will be the 
glory, his the regrets. 

Is the product right? That is a 
question the advertising man often is 
called on to answer. Usually he has 
to answer that it depends. It depends 
on three points: (1) Does the product 
adequately fill a need? (2) Is it 
priced right, so that it will sell? (3) 
Will it be in units of the right size? 

Does it adequately fill a need? 
Chances are that it will take a bit 
of digging to answer that one. The 
advertising man, if he has time, will 
determine exactly what the need is. 
Then he will find out how well that 
need is being met by other products 
on the market. Third, he will decide 
how much better the new product is. 
The result will be his answer. 

The question of price he works out 
after checking with the dealer. He 
has a good idea of values. If a prod- 
uct is better than others, then it can 
hope to get a higher price. Exactly 
what price depends on many factors. 


Endless Research 


What size bottle, can or tube will 
be right? The quantity of a product 
which a consumer ought to have lies 
between what he thinks he wants and 
what the retailer is willing to carry 
in stock. Usually it is decided pretty 
much on a basis of what other manu- 











facturers are doing, though there is 
always opportunity for doing a better 
job than that. 

Next he digs on the package. How 
should the product be put up? Here 
the advertising man allies himself 
with the originator. To work out a 
product’s container is to contribute 
to it one of its chief elements of 
appeal. If the product is to be impor- 
tant and the sale considerable, then 
the services of a first-rate artist or 
industrial designer are secured. 

A passion of the modern-day ad- 
vertising and marketing man is to fit 
the product so exactly to the needs 
of the market that resistance to sales 
will be reduced to a minimum. We 
have seen how he studies his product. 
In studying his market, too, he spares 
neither time nor money. He knows 
he will be repaid. 

The market research man brings 
people in every corner of the land 
under examination. He knows how 
and where they are distributed, urban 
or rural. He knows about their chil- 
dren, whether they own a car, what 
their buying habits are. 

We can almost imagine him remov- 
ing the roofs from people’s homes, so 
closely dces he come to know their 
lives and habits. When he is through 
he is able to make a surprisingly 
close estimate of how his product will 
go over in every section of the coun- 
try. He plots his sales opportunities 
and deploys his forces. The head of 
production at the plant adjusts his 
facilities to the expected demand. 


Advertising Media 


After the advertising man has ex- 
amined his product and analyzed his 
market, his next problem is to find 
publications and other mediums suited 
to his needs. Hundreds of magazines 
and thousands of newspapers must 
be studied. So also must such me- 
diums as outdoor advertising, cards 
in street cars, radio, letters, displays 
in retailer’s windows, sampling and 
cooking schools, and foreign language 
publications. 

There are many forms: of advertis- 
ing, many mediums. Each of these 
has its place and is selected on the 
basis of fitness for a particular job. 
If he is considering newspapers and 
magazines, he appraises the character 
of each publication’s reading matter, 
to see whether it draws the people 
who would buy his product. He looks 
into circulation, examining readers— 
their sex, standard of living, distribu- 
tion over the country. And he calcu- 
lates the cost of advertising in each 
publication—not on the basis of what 
it costs to reach each reader, but to 
reach each reader who would buy 
his product. 

This study of mediums is never- 
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Model F—Side-Entrance $950. 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


Write for Catalog C, and address of nearest dealer, where you can see and try a Cadillae, 
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CHANGE Yearly improvements have featured automobiles since 
these advertisements appeared in the “Review” in 1905, 


M @ M PORTABLE Beal 


Summer Cottages 
Automobile Hou: 
Children’ 's Play | Houses 
unters’ Cabins 


Photograph h Galleries, Etec. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows. Bet- 

ter built and better looking than you can have constructed at 

home and at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artistic 
in design. Constructed on the Unit System. (Panels inter- 
changeable.) 

Houses shipped complete in every detail Can be erectea 
and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after arrival at 
“8, aane to size of house. 

O NAIL NO STRIKES 
no CARPENTERS NO WORRY 
Fverything fits. Anyone can erect them. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write to-day for.catalogue. Tell us what you want and we 
will give you a delivered price at once. 
MERSHON @ MORLEY COMPANY 
600 Broadway SAGINAW, MICH. 




















REVIVAL Prefabricated housing of the present day uses very much 
the same sales-talk that it did just three decades ago. 


THAN 400 SHAVES 


WITHOUT STROPPING 


This is a low average of the number of 
shaves that can be secured with a 


Gillette Safety Razor 


With each razor there are twelve double edged blades of wafer 
steel, tempered so hard, by our secret process, they must be ground 
with Diamond Dust, and so perfectly sharpened, every one will give 
from ten to forty delightful, velvety shaves without stropping. 
When they are dull we will send you one new blade for every two 

returned to us. Repeated exchanging in this way gives you an equiva- 
lent of twenty-two blades with every outfit. ter they are all used, 
new ones can be purchased at so low a price that your shaving will 
cost vou but a fraction of a cent a shave. 

Gilfette Sales » New . Gentlemen—I boughs on f your 
September a I would not sell it a i 4 its nine if I could not get another. 
In fact it is the only razor. eu one blade axtetwe times and a 
still jan 5 it. We ee a chain of ee and on us Bove Rave | have bought the 
panaiiiatiaieaneins Auditor Farmers’ n & Trust Co., Sioux € City, Towa. 

Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor; he can procure it for you. 
Write for our interesting booklet which explains our thirty days free trial offer. 
Most dealers make this offer; if yours don’t, we will. 

Gillette Sales Company, £132, 3E, crite 


References: Any one of our 168,141 satisfied users to Jan. 1,’05, our first year in the market. 




































This illustrates Razor ready for Adjustment 














Here is one product that has changed but little in the 
past thirty years. The selling appeal in this 1905 ad 
may seem out of date, but it must have done the trick, 
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ending because publications seldom 
remain the same. Their readers are 
ever-changing, their circulation is 
never constant in quantity nor qual- 
ity. To be sure that his dollars are 
well spent, the advertiser must con- 
tinue to check and recheck the me- 
diums he is using. 

Now it is time for the advertising 
man to dig once more into the ques- 
tion of distribution. Which channel 
will be the best for the new product? 
There are three basic channels. 


Distribution Methods 


First, the product can be sold di- 
rect. A force of sales representatives 
can be organized and sent out to 
cover the country. This is neither 
easy nor economical. Few concerns 
operate that way. 

The next distribution channel is a 
common one: Manufacturer to whole- 
saler to retailer to consumer. Some- 
times the wholesaler is termed a job- 
ber. The plan is simple. It has been 
functioning for years. Many of the 
articles we buy are distributed this 
way. Indeed, that is its worst feature. 
Already the wholesaler is so loaded 
up with products that he cannot give 
much time to any of them. 

Which is probably a very good rea- 
son why a third method came into 
being. In it, the wholesaler is left out. 
The manufacturer sells direct to the 
retailer and the retailer in turn sells 
to the consumer. This is quite right. 
The retailer is equipped to do it. He 
can stock your product and display 
it. Given the proper support he can 
sell it. 

I say that because when a manu- 
facturer succeeds in getting the re- 
tailer to buy a small quantity of his 
goods he has no assurance that they 
will be sold. The manufacturer should 
help the dealer out. He should cre- 
ate in people a desire to buy his 
product. One way is to advertise. 

Here is a page advertisement in a 
popular magazine. Our eye is at- 
attracted by the picture, then by the 
caption. It drops to the advertiser’s 
message. This ad has been put to- 
gether out of sound experience. It 
contains no lyrical word painting of 
the product but plain statements of 
worth. Facts of performance, actual 
savings, reasons why. This is the 
strength of advertising copy today. 

Copy is the advertising man’s term 
for what is said. It may be or may 
not be a piece of good writing to 
literary critics. The art work may 
not always appeal to judges of art. 
That’s beside the point. Maybe the 
copy is long, maybe it isn’t. Either 
is right, depending on the needs of 
the case. Good copy drives toward a 
single objective. It creates the urge 
to buy intelligently. 


What is needed to turn idle dollars 
into buying dollars is not soft words 
but hard facts. This takes more dig- 
ging on the part of the advertising 
man, for before he works his facts up 
into advertisements he has to decide 
on his best appeal. 

Appeal is the word given to the 
theme around which a series of ad- 
vertisements are built. There are 
several appeals and each of them has 
variations. Take, for example, some 
of the insurance advertising we see. 
The series is based on a man’s desire 
to provide an education for his chil- 
dren. Another company is running a 
campaign on the importance of pro- 
viding an estate for your wife. 

Even a manufacturer of incense 
found it worth while to discover his 
most productive appeal by making an 
investigation. He questioned 20,000 
housewives and found that they 
bought incense to rid their homes of 
disagreeable odors. He changed his 
advertising. Instead of the “exotic 
glamour” theme, his ads now stress 
the idea—“Perhaps your house has a 
bad odor”. Sales have gone up 80 
per cent. 

Digging for the right appeal isn’t 
over when the campaign starts. It 
goes on all the time. Sometimes the 
advertiser switches his theme. Re- 
cently a young woman was in the 
waiting room of the Grand Central 
railroad terminal questioning one 
person after another. She was get- 
ting personal reactions to a certain 
type of appeal. The advertising had 
been running for. several months and 
in her portfolio she had samples of it. 
Of course, a great deal depended on 
what sort of questions she put to each 
person, but when she went back to 
the office she should have had an 
interesting collection of information. 


Testing the Copy 


Advertising is also tested by other 
laboratory methods. There are psy- 
chological tests, for instance. Individ- 
ual advertisements are measured to 
learn how much they attract the eye, 
how long they take to read, what im- 
pression they make. Such tests turn 
up facts that sometimes surprise ad- 
vertising men of long experience. 

Imagine a food manufacturer who 
is planning a big advertising cam- 
paign. He is going to run it in the 
newspapers. He has his ideas on what 
type of advertising he ought to run— 
but he is not sure. It’s worth money 
to him to know ahead of time what 
will pull best. This takes careful 
planning and an infinite amount of 
checking. 

The big thing in running any test 
is to make sure that it’s typical 
throughout, for but a few of every 
group are actually tested. All related 
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conditions must be the same. The 
communities selected for the test 
must be typical of the manufacturer’s 
market as a whole and the stores he 
uses must be average. 

When the advertising starts, care- 
ful record is kept of the stock of the 
food in question which is on dealers’ 
shelves in the test cities. Then while 
different types of advertising are 
used, over an extended period, the 
dealers’ stocks are checked. When all 
the figures are in and tabulated, it 
is usually possible to tell what types 
of advertising have been the most 
productive. 

All this goes to show that even 
when the advertising has started, 
digging for the facts still goes on. 

When it can be used, the coupon 
is still one of the most satisfactory 
methods of testing copy. When thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of cou- 
pons have come in, the advertiser has 
a highly valuable picture of his mar- 
ket. The coupons give him the names 
of possible buyers. They show the 
variation in interest by difference in 
climate and environment from one 
part of the country to another. 

In the hands of an able statistician 
the little slips of paper show seasonal 
variation. They answer definitely all 
questions of the best size of space 
for the advertiser to use. And they 
point clearly to the best positions for 
his message to occupy in each 
magazine. 


Finally Hard Work! 


These various types of research 
constitute important aspects of ad- 
vertising today. It is the work of no 
one mind but of the combined efforts 
of men in advertising, aided by econ- 
omists, psychologists, mathematicians, 
scientists—all striving toward a com- 
mon goal. 

It creates new desires, hastens the 
introduction of new inventions, re- 
duces prices by building up volume. 
By quickening turnover it reduces 
the cost of distribution. Furthermore, 
it stabilizes production by creating a 
steady demand. 

Where at first its conscienceless 
use created distrust, it has since dealt 
a death blow to the “Let the buyer 
beware” school of selling. It compels 
the manufacturer to live up to his 
advertised claims. It has put running 
water, bathrooms, electricity into 
millions of homes. It has revolution- 
ized the American table. 

Advertising has gained eminence 
by slow and painful steps. Not long 
since, it was a gangling infant. Its 
idiom was ballyhoo and bombast. It 
has had its growing pains. But ad- 
vertising is coming of age. Today it 
is based on research and facts. And, 
above all, on hard work. 























Among business statesmen who have shown that success 
need not be based on selfishness, Thomas J. Watson is notable. 


Applying the methods of such leaders, American business cannot fail. 


“THERE ARE SOME happy organizations 
in the world which possess the great 
virtue of prosperity. It implies 
cheerfulness, simplicity, shrewdness, 
perseverance, honesty, good health. 
See how, before the good-humored 
resolution of such characters, ill- 
luck gives way, and fortune assumes 
their own smiling complexion! Such 
men grow rich without driving a 
single hard bargain; their condition 
being to make others prosper along 
with themselves.” 

This paragraph that I am quoting 
with full endorsement was not writ- 
ten by an American apologist for 
holding-companies or other corporate 
enterprises. Its author was William 
Makepeace Thackeray, and it oc- 
curs in the delightful and instructive 
“Trish Sketch Book” written in the 
year 1842. This was only four years 
before the tragedies of the Irish 
famine. There was wide contrast 
between the luxury and ostentation 
of some of the wealthy landlords and 
the terrible poverty of the greater 
part of the population. 

Some sort of relief system had just 
then been set up for the unemployed 
and starving. But it was too slight 
in its resources and too crude in its 
methods to avert one of the most 
appalling catastrophies of modern 
times. As he travelled from place to 
place, making descriptive notes and 
comments illustrated with his own 
sprightly and humorous drawings, 
Thackeray found surprising contrast 
everywhere. 

In an age and a place where em- 
ployment was wholly at the mercy of 
employers, and where the landlord- 
tenant system was destined to hold 
on for half a century longer, there 
was all the difference in the world 
between good employers and bad 
ones, as regards the condition of 
wage-earners and tenants. Thack- 
eray’s remarks, as I have quoted 
them, were inspired by his visit to a 
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For twenty years the business motto of Mr. Watson, 
PRINCIPLE head of 1.B.M., has been the challenge: Think. 
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proprietor who employed several 
hundred people on a well-kept and 
thriftily conducted estate. His man- 
agement brought him prosperity; 
and his methods provided his work- 
people with decent homes, the com- 
forts of life, and a suitable school for 
the children. But our author gives 
many painful pictures of other local 
groups, where there was discord and 
shocking inhumanity. 

There are certain present-day 
leaders and organizers of the eco- 
nomic life of the United States who 
remind me of this cheerful and busy 
Irish landlord who put the rudi- 
ments of chemical science into land 
improvement, and who put sound 
philosophy into the cultivation of 
human relationships. When the 
founder and head of the Irish enter- 
prise was praised for the neatness of 
the homes of his work-people, he re- 
plied: “The best way to insure this 
was for the master constantly to 
visit them—to awaken as much 
emulation as he could amongst the 
cottagers, so that each should make 
his place as good as his neighbor’s— 
and to take them good-humoredly to 
task if they failed in the requisite 
care.” 


Private Initiative 


This Irish estate was a small af- 
fair when compared with a great in- 
dustrial enterprise, a railroad, or 
some other sort of public-service 
company of the present time. But 
I can discover little difference in the 
principles involved. The Irish land- 
system is now transformed; and less 
than a full century after Thackeray’s 
visit and after the Irish famine one 
finds the Free State Government in 
control of a socialized community of 
cooperating peasant proprietors. 

But business in the United States 
has been developed by private initia- 
tive employing private capital. Its 
“prosperity” has produced such a 
condition of widely diffused comfort 
and well-being as no other country 
has ever yet seen. Perhaps a hun- 
dred years from now the large or- 
ganizations that dominate our eco- 
nomic life may have passed over not 
merely to the regulation and control 
but also to the direct operation of a 
centrally planned socialistic manage- 
ment—a kind of universal holding- 
company, side by side with the 
political monopoly that we call the 
State. But nothing of that nature is 
in the offing today. We shall go on 
doing business under the existing 
system; and it will be well for us if 
we content ourselves, for the present, 
with trying to make the worst parts 
of that system as good as the best. 

One of the wisest of our recognized 
leaders remarked only a few weeks 


ago that our chief asset (looking to 
the-future) consisted in “what we do 
not yet know”. This was so pro- 
foundly true, yet so unexpected in 
its phrasing, that it gave me a thrill 
of satisfaction because I have always 
been an optimist and a believer in 
the better age yet to come. From 
Mr. Edison, more than from anyone 
else, I learned to understand how we 
had come forward through science, 
research, invention, and engineering. 
I learned still earlier that most of 
the wealth of the world was a recent 
affair, more wealth having been de- 
veloped within one generation than 
through all the centuries from Eden 
to Edison. 


Pioneers in Business 


* We had seen the limitless boon of 
the electrical services, expanding 
under the leadership of Edison and 
his associates and followers. We had 
seen the widened net-work of that 
unrivaled adjunct of family life and 
business enterprise, the telephone 
system, under the business leader- 
ship of men like Mr. Vail, and the 
research guidance of men like the 
late General Carty. We had seen 
agriculture transformed through in- 
vention from the era of Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick, and had observed the 
civilizing effects of travel and inter- 
course, as the petroleum industry 
and motorized transportation joined 
forces with the railroads and steam- 
ships to make people acquainted 
with larger areas and awake to a new 
sense of human brotherhood. 

Mr. Edison has left us; but some 
of his loyal friends and associates, 
like Mr. Ford and Mr. Firestone and 
Mr. Owen D. Young (to name a very 
few), keep clearly before them the 
Edison vision of a country whose 
greatest asset lies in the realm of the 
things that we do not yet know—the 
further values we are capable of dis- 
covering and utilizing. 

When I hear certain men speak, or 
when I read things that they say, I 
always feel “braced up”. Strength 
is aroused and lagging courage is 
alive again. Sir Josiah Stamp comes 
to this country frequently. He is a 
man of good-will and of noteworthy 
achievements. He is at once an edu- 
cator, a public financier, a foremost 
business executive. He tells us to 
face our problems, and to apply to 
them the power of thought. Mr. 
Owen D. Young uses a remarkable 
gift, not only of studying and think- 
ing the way through difficult prob- 
lems, but especially of expressing 
his views in an original fashion. No 
man, perhaps, has ever so fully 
grasped—or at least so finely ex- 
pressed—as has Mr. Young the in- 
spiring thought that scientific re- 
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search is an instrument that is not 
subject as yet to the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. We can pay off our 
national debt with the new wealth 
that we can create, if we are per- 
mitted to go forward in a spirit of 
confidence and reasonable harmony. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is an- 
other man whose  utterances—not 
quite so frequent perhaps as they 
ought to be—always impress me 
with their undaunted courage and 
their faith in a country that has its 
best resource in the rising genera- 
tion. His outlays have been well 
considered, in principle -and_ in 
method. Mr. Rockefeller has spent 
no money with his eyes shut, upon 
this undertaking or that, on the 
mere chance that more good than 
harm might result. He and his 
father have invested many millions 
in research to advance medical 
knowledge and to improve the public 
health at home and abroad. Hun- 
dreds of millions have gone de- 
liberately through the Rockefeller 
agencies on underlying faith in the 
right sort of education as a perma- 
nent instrument of happiness and 
progress. Along with the expendi- 
ture of money goes Mr. Rockefeller’s 
personal interest, and his  ever- 
broadening appreciation of the old- 
est and the newest in civilization. 


Spirit of Leadership 


But I have a few remarks to make 
in particular about the career and 
the opinions of an American business 
man who seems to me to typify in 
the most admirable way the spirit as 
well as the methods of the better 
half of American leadership in our 
highly organized enterprises. The 
standards of such leaders, if adopted . 
by the other half, would go far to 
end the present period of depres- 
sion, and to fortify us against fu- 
ture economic troubles. I refer to 
Thomas J. Watson, president of the 
International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

In his own life-work Mr. Watson 
has made himself the embodiment of 
those principles of progress to which 
I have been referring in my pre- 
liminary remarks. He does not al- 
low  prosperity—although he has 
kept his company well out of the 
red and on a_ good-times basis 
through the recent bad years—to 
make him selfishly unmindful of 
widespread predicaments at home 
and abroad. The quotation from 
Thackeray with which I have begun 
seemed to me so applicable to Mr. 
Watson that I thought of him im- 
mediately as I happened to be read- 
ing over again, after a long interval 
of years, the English author’s notes 
upon his Irish experiences. - 
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I was reading the book because 
of the interest I feel in the recovery 
of Ireland, as that small country now 
applies remedial measures, and wipes 
away the disgraceful evils that ex- 
isted a hundred years ago—and long 
afterwards. But I had recently 
heard Mr. Watson speak in public. 
Also .I had read some brief but 
striking addresses that he had made 
within recent months. Further- 
more, I had read accounts of the re- 
cent annual meeting of I.B.M., when 
Mr. Watson’s report to the stock- 
holders was followed immediately 
by an approving advance in market 
quotations. And, finally, I had seen 
in various newspapers at the end of 
April a statement emanating from 
the new Securities Commission, giv- 
ing to the world the figures of Mr. 
Watson’s salary and the amount of 
his bonus on last year’s excellent 
record of earnings. 

When I read this announcement 
from Washington, which might have 
aroused envious thoughts in the 
minds of some devotees of the new 
“share-the-wealth” gospel, I could 
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not help applying to Mr. Watson’s 
case this sentence of Thackeray’s: 
“Such men grow rich without driv- 
ing a single hard bargain; their con- 
dition being to make others prosper 
along with themselves.” 


The Personal Element 


Certainly a man like Mr. Watson 
takes nothing away from the gen- 
eral public; and his fellow-workers 
in the I.B.M. Corporation and the 
stockholders of his company are not 
in need of intervention on their be- 
half by commissions or _ other 
agencies at Washington. I intend this 
last remark to apply with precision 
to Mr. Watson and his company. 
There are some other companies— 
too many, alas!—upon whose trans- 
actions the light of publicity may 
well enough be turned, with advan- 
tage to ill-informed stockholders. 
Mr. Watson would doubtless say, in 
his cheerful manner, that good enter- 
prises have nothing to dread from 
public oversight, applied in an im- 
partial spirit for the general benefit. 
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In his business life Mr. Watson 
takes the long view, and his creative 
imagination sweeps across the conti- 
nents as he thinks of opportunities 
for trade and commerce. But he 
does not believe in waiting for times 
to grow better and for conditions 
to become more: favorable. He also 
takes the short view, and _ insists 
upon today’s results. He _ travels 
much, acquires information, and 
comes back to the United States 
thankful for the high levels of com- 
fort and opportunity that prevail 
here when comparisons are justly 
made. He is willing to have govern- 
ment do what it can, and he does not 
criticize public policy when aimed at 
the relief of distress. 

For about fourteen years Mr. Wat- 
son (who had been born and brought 
up amidst country scenes in west- 
ern New York) lived in the unique 
city of Dayton, Ohio. He was an 
official of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company. Some ingenious 
mechanisms had been found accept- 
able in stores and offices. Manu- 
facturing enterprise and salesman- 
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I.B.M.’s solidarity throughout its worldwide organization is promoted by international con- 
ventions and discussions that lead to greater understanding of the problems of other nations. 








ship of a high order had created 
new wealth that had been distributed 
among millions of people whose use 
of these machines meant a saving 
of time and money. 

This particular business, developed 
by Mr. Patterson and his associates, 
set an example that appealed to 
many American inventors, engineers 
and business organizers. The Wright 
brothers—also at Dayton, Ohio—had 
shown how patient devotion to engi- 
neering research in a new field could 
create still another form of untold 
wealth. At Dayton, Mr. Watson had 
been active in a business that showed 
due concern for the home life and 
surroundings of everyone associated 
with it or in any manner engaged 
in its service. He had learned his 
lesson well when he left Dayton to 
guide and develop another enter- 
prise. The lesson is that wealth is 
created by  well-directed mental 
activity. 


Building a Business 
It was in 1914 that Mr. Watson be- 


came president of an institution that 
had recently been incorporated as 
the Computing -Tabulating -Record- 
ing Company. It had acquired con- 
trol of three small separate enter- 
prises, engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of certain inventions now 
in general use but wholly novel a 
few years ago, and quite without 


parallel in other countries. Mr. 
Watson found himself at the head 
of a holding company, pure and 


simple, controlling several subordi- 
nate companies, each making ma- 
chines of its own patented types or 
models. Those citizens who have 
heard that a holding corporation 
merely sucks the life-blood of the 


actual working concerns over which - 


it has become a sort of rack-renting 
landlord, should study the history of 
Mr. Watson’s undertaking. 

It was the holding company that 
vitalized the subordinates. Millions 
of dollars of indebtedness had to be 
swept away. More millions were 
soon to be invested in education, 
study, and research, in order to per- 
fect the organization of personnel, 
to improve the existing machines, 
and to create many new ones. Above 
all, men were trained to serve the 
business in its various departments 
of research, manufacturing, and 
salesmanship, and to explore the un- 
trodden fields of international adap- 
tation. 

After ten years Mr. Watson 
changed the name of the company, 
and in 1924 it took its present title 
“International Business Machines 
Corporation”. Its expansion in many 
directions was most remarkable; but 
I am not attempting to write in de- 


tail about so well-known an enter- 
prise. To some persons who have 
learned by way of Washington that 
“holding companies” ought to be 
suppressed by law, it might be in- 
structive to find out that this ex- 
emplary corporation lost that tech- 
nical character less than two years 
ago, when on June 30, 1933, it 
merged all its subsidiaries within 
the United States, and made an 
operating company out of what had 
been in form a holding corporation. 
People familiar with these matters 
do not have to be reminded that this 
involved nothing whatsoever but the 
convenience of the company in hand- 
ling its business from the financial 
standpoint. 

With large factories at Endicott 
and Rochester, New York, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and at Dayton, Ohio, 
the corporation also has a Canadian 
factory, and for its European busi- 
ness it manufactures machines on a 
large scale at London, Paris, Berlin, 
and elsewhere abroad. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. F. W. Nichol, 
vice-president of the company, made 
an address before a group of IBM 
employees. Many things that he 
said in those remorks are unusually 
impressive and not familiar to the 
public. According to Mr. Nichol, 
Mr. Watson told his salesmen at the 
beginning of his administration 
twenty years ago that they had “only 
to deal with men”. And “since the 
‘power’ in ‘man-power’ is derived 
from man’s power of thought, he in- 
stituted as the chief motto of the 
company the challenging _ single 
word: THINK.” Thus Mr. Watson 
was building up his organization on 
the same doctrines that Mr. Edison 
always preached, and that Sir Josiah 
Stamp and Owen D. Young have so 
often expounded. 


Employee Education 


He _ established an _ educational 
program for the company’s service 
and the welfare of all its employees, 
and at once he set up the scientific 
and engineering researches upon 
which many millions of dollars have 
been expended. Mr. Nichol informs 
us that more than 90 per cent of to- 
day’s profit is derived from machines 
developed within the last twenty 
This would seem to me con- 


years. 
clusive as to the means by which 
wealth is created in the United 
States. It was in that beginning 


period, twenty years ago, that Mr. 
Watson told his men: “We cannot 
stand still on development work; 
we must get out new things—things 
not in the minds of any of us here 
today.” The remark is Mr. Wat- 
son’s; the italics are mine. 

If we go r1orward under the lead- 
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ership of men who hold these con- 
ceptions, we shall have no trouble 
about finding employment for our 


people; we shall enter upon the 
“abundant life”, and we shall pay 
our public and private debts out of 
the values that inhere in new things, 
“things not in the minds of any of 
us here today”. The company’s 
principal headquarters are at Endi- 
cott, N. Y., near the city of Bing- 
hamton. Mr. Nichol refers to the 
‘IBM Schoolhouse, and the Engi- 
neering Laboratory”, as now testify- 
ing to “Mr. Watson’s wisdom in the 
course he had charted in these two 
important fields of business develop- 
ment”. Continues Mr. Nichol: 
“Through the portals of the 
Schoolhouse passes a constant stream 
of men today, who are ever re- 
minded by the tall letters over the 
entrance of the building that it is 
their constant duty to THINK. 
Armed with thorough knowledge of 
their products and their applications, 
and imbued with the ideals of IBM, 
these men are equipped to extend 
the service of the company’s products 
throughout the world. Their quest 
for knowledge never ceases. Of 


this, President Watson has said: 
‘There is no saturation point in 
education’ ”. 


Steady Expansion 
Mr. Nichol in this address, de- 


livered to his own associates as a 
family affair, discloses in summary 
terms a remarkable history of the 
expansion of what was a small con- 
cern twenty years ago into one whose 
products are used in 79 countries, 
and whose comparatively limited 
number of distinct mechanisms has 
grown to a total of more than 700 
models. The early investor who re- 
tains his interest in the company has 
seen it increase more than twenty- 
fold in value. This represents 
nothing taken or withheld from the 
public, but on the contrary it is all 
new wealth created for the com- 
mon advantage. 

Thus, in 1933 the company paid 
federal taxes of $915,000, not to men- 
tion the great sums paid in real- 
estate taxes on its various local 
factories, warehouses, salesrooms, 
and so on. Furthermore, one must 
consider the taxes paid to the local 
and federal governments by fortu- 
nate shareholders and well-remuner- 
ated employees. I am making this 
remark in the hope that some con- 
vert to the share-the-wealth doc- 
trines may get the flash of a new 
idea, as to the essential facts about 
the creation and distribution of 
wealth in the United States. The 
so-called technocrats saw things in 
a moment of transition, and general- 





ized absurdly. If business is allowed 
to go forward along the lines laid 
down by men of experience and 
courage like Mr. Watson, Mr. Swope, 
General Atterbury of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and a hundred others 
who might be named, the new wealth 
created by industrial enterprise and 
by the growth of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce will pay taxes 
enough to support such increase of 
the public debt as may be found 
necessary to tide the country over 
a period of depression that is due 
principally to Europe’s wars, Europe’s 
disregard of obligations, and Europe’s 
embargoes upon international trade 
and commerce. 


Words of Encouragement 


Mr. Watson has the ability to ex- 
press in a simple, understandable 
way the convictions he has formed 
through a long experience that has 
confirmed in his mind the value of 
his early visions. At the end of 
March he set forth his views before 
one of the best possible audiences, 
namely, the representatives of the 
League of Business and Professional 
Women. These are practical people, 
and the pay-envelope means more 
to them than the theorizing of Pro- 
fessor Tugwell. Mr. Watson sum- 
marized reported earnings of in- 
dustrial companies and railroads, and 
found that “the depression is much 
nearer over than most people real- 
ize”. Incidentally, he remarked: 
“This is the thirty-seventh depres- 
sion the United States has gone 
through, and it is not the worst one. 
If you will study the reports of the 
depression of 1873, and make com- 
parisons, you will be very thankful 
that you are living through this in- 
stead of that one.” 

As regards the kind of country we 
live in, he remarked: “I have had 
an opportunity to compare condi- 
tions in various other countries with 
those of our own, and I am very 
much pleased with our situation in 
comparison with that of any of the 
other countries with which I am fa- 
miliar.” 

I think Mr. Watson was justified in 
giving these women, who face the 
daily realities of life, his broad pic- 
ture of conditions. They would 
know, as all people of average in- 
telligence do, that there are honest 
and sharp differences of opinion 
about certain public measures, and 
that in private affairs the problems 
are serious and the adjustments are 
difficult. Yet he was sound and wise 
in urging his hearers not to become 
victims of a pessimistic frame of 
mind. Let me quote a part of this 
speech to the Business Women: 

“I do not believe in urging the 
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The doorway to the Schoolhouse. The steps to 
success are emphasized upon the marble stairs. 


Young men beginning their careers receive sound 
advice from Mr. Watson, who teaches them to think. 





President and his associates to bal- 
ance the budget at this time. I 
have had my budget out of balance 
a good many times when business 
was bad, and I never could find any 
way to balance it under such condi- 
tions. I have always had to wait 
until business improved. It seems to 
me it is only fair to give our Gov- 
ernment the same privilege every 
business man has always had in such 
matters. 


Conditions Could Be Worse 


“T am not worried about our na- 
tional debt. Everyone is asking how 
we are going to pay it, what is go- 
ing to happen, and if it will not be 
a burden on our grandchildren. I 
do not think so. 

“When the World War ended we 
owed $27,000,000,000. During the ad- 
ministrations of President Harding 
and President Coolidge our debt was 
reduced to $16,000,000,000—an $11,- 
000,000,000 reduction—and our taxes 
were lowered at the same time, be- 
cause business was good and we 
could collect money. 

‘I mention these figures to show 
how easy it is to pay off debts in the 
United States under normal condi- 
tions. Conditions changed during 
the Hoover administration and our 
debt went up to $20,750,000,000. This 
debt was inherited by President 
Roosevelt. He has increased it $7,- 
500,000,000. However, let us analyze 
this sum. We have over $3,000,000,- 
000 loaned out on good security, 
through the RFC. We are drawing 
interest on this money and it will be 
paid back. 

“We have over a billion dollars 
more in cash—if we were going to 
balance our books tonight—than we 
had two years ago. Over $4,000,- 
000,000 of the $7,500,000,000 in- 
creased debt represents assets. 

“I like to compare our debt with 
England’s. I find that our per capita 
national debt is only $225. I find 
England’s per capita debt is $860. I 
do not think we have anything to 
worry about. 

“Why are we spending this extra 
money? Because we have on relief 
in this country twenty-two million 
people we must care for. 

“We complain about our taxes, yet 
our corporation tax is 13%4 per cent. 
In England the business tax is 22% 
per cent, and in France about 30 per 
cent. When we analyze these con- 
ditions, dealing only with facts, we 
have a great deal to be thankful for 
in the United States.” 

Mr. Watson is a director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at New York; is 
head of the American branch of the 
International Chamber of Commerce; 
is a trustee of Columbia University 


and other educational foundations; is 
a member of the President’s Advisory 
Council—and he always knows where 
he stands and why. It is no shallow 
optimism, therefore, that inspired this 
concluding message to his audience 
of Business and Professional Women: 

“Conditions are improving and we 
are going to beat the depression. I 
think it is our duty as citizens to 
back the President in all the sound, 
constructive things he has started. It 
is also our duty to help him to pre- 
serve and protect all of the good 
things that have been worked out 
during the past generation, to take 
what is good in the old order and 
what is good in the new order and 
weld them together into policies that 
will carry this country on to even 
greater success in the future than we 
have enjoyed in the past.” 


International Viewpoint 


This year’s annual meeting of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
is to be held at Paris in the present 
month, throughout the week begin- 
ning Monday, June 24th. Prior to 
Mr. Watson’s service as chairman of 
the American section that position 
had been held by Owen D. Young, 
Thomas W. Lamont, Julius H. Barnes, 
and Silas H. Strawn. Delegates from 
fifty-two countries will attend this 
meeting, and will discuss current 
problems of economics and finance 
from an international viewpoint. The 
programs and the plans of this eighth 
general congress of the world’s men 
of affairs have exceptional impor- 
tance, but I will not assume to com- 
ment upon them in advance. It 
should be stated, however, that Mr. 
Watson himself is an apostle of 
“codperation as the key to world 
recovery”. 

On April 8 he addressed an impor- 
tant body of bankers known as the 
American Acceptance Council. He 
dealt with our foreign-trade posi- 
tion, and I will quote a statistical 
paragraph from his speech: 

“TI think we have reached the point 
in our history where we can take a 
greater part in world affairs to the 
advantage of all people. I believe 
this will benefit the United States as 
well as other countries. The United 
States should give attention to the 
revival of world trade because we 
have 6 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, produce 50 per cent of the 
world’s goods, and consume 90 per 
cent of our own products. We are 
world leaders in manufacturing many 
things which add to the comfort and 
happiness of all classes. We have a 
potential market made up of 94 per 
cent of the world’s population to mar- 
ket our surplus, which will do much 
toward permanently stimulating em- 
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ployment in our country and other 
countries as well.” 

He advocated a fair revision of 
trade barriers. He spoke earnestly 
on behalf of some satisfactory plan 
for the complete and final settlement 
of foreign debts. He urged an early 
conference among men of different 
countries to “work out a satisfactory 
and fair plan for the stabilization of 
currency”. Above all he urged upon 
the bankers a policy of mutual 
codperation between industry and 
finance on the one side and govern- 
ment on the other. 

As to immediate policies, Mr. 
Watson thought that the balancing of 
the budget must await the ability of 
industry to pay the necessary taxes. 
He preferred an increase in the public 
debt, while expecting the Govern- 
ment “to economize in every way 
possible without depriving the desti- 
tute and unemployed”. In a further 
word he declared: “We must give in- 
dustry and finance an opportunity to 
make money to pay taxes; then the 
debt could be reduced as easily as it 
was before.” 


Close to His Men 


This Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing in Paris is not the only one on 
foreign soil that Mr. Watson has been 
thinking and talking about. I may 
as well confess that Mr. Watson’s 
plan for holding a future IBM meet- 
ing of salesmen and executives at 
Geneva, Switzerland, is a more sig- 
nificant thing in my mind than the 
forthcoming conclave of the ICC at 
Paris. Mr. Watson has become a 
public character with a wide range 
of interests; but he has never become 
aloof from the men who make the 
machines, and he works at close 
range with the men who do the 
selling. 

How he holds these men up to 
their territorial quotas; how they 
strive for admission to the “One Hun- 
dred Per Cent Club”; how the com- 
pany’s remarkable newspaper Busi- 
ness Machines keeps all the workers 
on their tiptoes—these things repre- 
sent the bread-and-butter, every-day 
side of the job of a creative business 
mind like that of Mr. Watson. But 
this is part of another story; and 
many men in other companies are 
eager to take such lessons out of the 
IBM book. 

It was in 1933 that Mr. Watson an- 
nounced at the annual convention of 
his associates and employees that 
when the business was doubled in 
volume the annual gathering would 
be held in Europe. Just when this 
large body of enthusiastic members 
of the IBM organization of the United 
States will sail the broad Atlantic, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Today airplanes carry men and equipment to distant gold fields in jig time. They are also helpful, 
through photography, in determining the gold bearing possibilities of the terrain in likely areas. 








Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation 


KING GOLD RIDES HIGH 


BY ANTHONY ANABLE 





The gold miners are waxing fat on undreamed-of profits while their 
brothers in tin, lead, copper or zinc still plod along. When John 
Bull left the gold standard he started history’s biggest bonanza. 


Gop 1s in the saddle, riding on the 
crest of the greatest wave of pros- 
perity the miners ever have experi- 
enced. News—nothing but jubilant, 
pulse-stirring news—pours in from 
the gold camps of the world, throb- 
bing with activity unparalleled in the 
memory of the oldest grub-staker in 
the bush. 

Paradoxically, the gold miners 
themselves have had little or noth- 
ing to do with bringing about their 
own good fortune. They who should 
have been “in the know,” if anyone, 
have been as startled by the bounte- 
ous good times as any of. those rank 
outsiders who have watched the 
cataclysmic changes at the mines 
with ill-concealed envy. In retro- 
spect it all seems ridiculously sim- 
ple. One by one, Great Britain, its 
Dominions, and finally the United 
States have cast adrift from the time- 





honored Gold Standard, thus giving 
gold such a price, production, and 
profit-making stimulus as had not 
been felt since the days of Midas and 
Croesus. 

What a feast it has been for gold 
miners, waxing fat on undreamed-of 
profits in the midst of their depres- 
sion-ridden brothers in the iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, and other metal 
fields. Lean ore, formerly too low in 
gold content to be treated profitably, 
overnight became “pay dirt.” Em- 
ployment bounded upwards as pro- 
duction, profits, and dividends went 
through former highs. 

And along came new tools to help 
them speed their quest for the yellow 
metal—airplanes for freight and pas- 
senger service, and strange new 


electrical devices, reminiscent of the 
radio, for probing the earth’s buried 
In to- 


treasures from the surface. 
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day’s feverish search for gold the 
pack-horse and mule, the prospec- 
tor’s pick, shovel, and gold pan, and 
the knapsack of bacon and beans, all 
are conspicuously absent. 

Who would have thought that 
Soviet Russia, where profit is out- 
lawed and where equality reigns, 
would sprint from the ruck, pass two 
old-leaders in the stretch, and finish 
second in last year’s gold race? That 
is exactly what happened. 

South Africa is still in the van, with 
10,483,000 ounces of gold, valued at 
$365,000,000—or, more than the next 
three countries combined. Russia, with 
about $147,000,000, comes in second, 
relegating two old rivals, Canada and 
the United States, to third and fourth 
places respectively. It is estimated 
that our cousins to the north pro- 
duced about $104,000,000 last year, 
and that our own output was $102,- 











000,000. Last year’s world total was 
27,126,000 ounces, valued at about 
$950,000,000, an all-time record. 
Some authorities question Russia’s 
figures, indicating a 50 per cent in- 
crease in one year; but even dis- 
counting the Russian report by 20 
per cent, as some experts recommend, 
Russia would still hold second place 
comfortably with about $115,500,000. 
As South Africa goes so goes the 
gold-mining world. Her mines are 
among the world’s largest and oldest, 
and to her all eyes are directed when 
gold is mentioned. According to Les- 
ter W. and Simon D. Strauss, mining 
engineers of New York, who recently 
reported on South African gold to the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, “South 
Africa’s abandonment of the gold 
standard has already added well over 
106,000,000 ounces of gold (about 
$3,500,000,000 currently) to the po- 
tential gold reserve of 90,000,000 
ounces that was estimated by Dr. 
Pirow in 1931”. 
But that is not all, not by a long 


shot. In the wake of departure from 
the gold standard followed increases 
in the value of each ounce of gold 
mined, leading to general increases 
in output, profits, dividend disburse- 
ments, and employment. A glance 
at the record shows what a lift this 
has given to the South African miner 
—a lift, moreover, which has been 
felt practically to the same degree 
by gold miners in Australia, Canada, 
the United States, and the Philip- 
pines, wherever gold is no longer 
held down to its former gold- 
standard-value of $20.67 per ounce. 

So much for the profit angle. How 
has currency devaluation acted as a 
boon to the sub-marginal miner, the 
man who. just fails to break even in 
normal times? He is happy now, and 
the wheels are turning briskly again 
at properties that a few years ago 
were hopelessly outclassed by their 
richer and more efficient neighbors. 
Currency devaluation has, in effect, 
reduced operating costs 6 shillings 
(about $1.44) per ton. Furthermore 
a mine with an operating cost of 19 
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Fifty cents per day, plus health and freedom, is the 
average for California gold panners working today. 
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shillings ($4.63) per ton, that used to 
lose 6% shillings ($1.52) per ton on 
3 pennyweight ($3.11) ore, now, 
under the same conditions, but with 
its ore’s value enhanced to $5.11 per 
ton, is “in the black” with a profit of 
2 shillings ($.48) per ton of ore. 

Not much of a profit, to be sure. 
But, remember, these were sub- 
marginal mines a few years ago. No 
wonder, then, that ten new mines are 
about to go into operation on the 
Rand, and that seven mines once 
abandoned are bristling with renewed 
life. Remember again that what is 
going on in South Africa is being 
repeated in practically every gold 
field of the world. 

To be sure, the ounce-output of 
Rand gold (not the dollar-output) 
fell off 5 per cent in 1934, while ore 
tonnage increased 13 per cent and the 
grade or gold-content of the ore 
dropped 16 per cent. Why mine high- 
grade ore, and lose the profit by tax- 
ation, when profit enough can be 
made on low-grade dirt? The richer 
ore is held in reserve against bad 
times, which to the gold miner mean 
the resumption of specie payment on 
the old gold standard ratio. New 
taxation legislation in South Africa 
and elsewhere makes it definitely ad- 
vantageous to mine low-grade ore. 

There always has been known gold 
in South Africa. Its location and 
grade along the Rand are charted to 
a nicety and prospectors are practi- 
cally unknown. But this is not so 
in the newer areas, such as the 
United States and Canada, the pros- 
pector’s paradises. 


Everything by Air 


The airplane has entered the min- 
ing picture. It carries passengers and 
freight quicker and cheaper than any 
other means of transportation. It 
bridges the gap between the isolated 
mine and civilization. All along the 
line it accelerates man’s external 
quest for gold. 

In the mountainous mining state of 
Idaho there are 72 landing fields now, 
as against 6 in 1929. The mailman’s 
dog team used to take three days to 
reach mines in the Yellow Pine dis- 
trict; today his plane makes it in 30 
minutes. The Boise-Rochester dis- 
trict was cut off from the world from 
November to June; now it is only 30 
minutes away by plane the year 
round. At the mining camps in War- 
ren and Burgdorf, a plane now does 
in 25 minutes what a four-horse team 
and sleigh used to do in three days. 
A few years ago a sick man was skied 
out of a mine to the nearest hospital, 
127 miles away and across a 9500- 
foot summit. Now a heated cabin 
plane covers the same route in less 
than an hour at $10 per passenger. 
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BOOM TOWN 


Geologists today are relieved of 
much long and expensive field work. 
Stereoscopic studies of aerial photo- 
graphs reveal clues to geological 
structures, drainage patterns, faults, 
and other characteristics of the ter- 
rain. Thus unpromising territory 
may be eliminated early in the game 
and field studies concentrated on 
more likely locations. 

Machinery and heavy supplies are 
now going in to the remote camps 
via the air route. Clarence Poy, an 
air-minded Alaskan mining engineer, 
does it on the wing without even 
stopping to land. Eighteen tons of 
canned goods, lumber, steel, meat, 
oil, and even a 1000-pound diesel en- 
gine—and several crates of dyna- 
mite—hurtled down by parachute 
from his plane and landed intact, last 
season, on the Big Four Gold Mine. 
The diesel engine was dropped in 
four sections of 250 pounds each, 
wrapped in mattresses and suspended 
from a 30-pound parachute. 

The aerial freighting of these 18 
tons was accomplished in one week, 
at a cost of between $5 and $10 per 
ton-mile. Ground transportation 
would have taken a full open season 
of four months and would have cost 
seven times as much. 


Science Tells All 


Prospecting, too, has gone modern. 
Imagine the disgust of the pictur- 
esque old sour-dough prospector 
upon meeting in the bush for the first 
time a _ college-bred geophysicist, 
making gold, oil, ores, and even water 
reveal their hiding places through 
delicate measurements of gravity’s 
pull, the earth’s magnetism, artificial 


One of the busiest gold fields is Kirkland Lake, Ontario. 
Tough-Oakes mines have produced millions in profits. 


earthquakes, and the resistance of 
rocks to electrical currents. 

The geologist and the old-fash- 
ioned prospector used the physical 


properties of rocks—color, weight, 
hardness and structure—to identify 
them. 

The geophysicist has an entirely 
new bag of super-technical tricks, 
giving him information on a rock’s 
electrical resistance, its density, its 
magnetic effect and its speed in trans- 
mitting vibrations. But before he 
sets up his elaborate and costly kit 
and goes to work, a general geologi- 
cal survey should be made to deter- 
mine whether or not the area contains 
mineral bodies of a class to which the 
sought-after ore belongs. If such 
minerals exist, then the geophysicist 
can generally find out just where they 
are, how deep they lie, and their ap- 
proximate extent. 

With this added information, it is 
then up to the man with the drill 
or pick-and-shovel to find out defi- 
nitely what the geophysicist never 
can hope to tell from the surface— 
the composition of the ore, its value, 
its tonnage, and whether or not it 
can be mined commercially. 

No matter how you look at it, 
the geophysicist, working in collabo- 
ration with geologists and drillers, 
can save the mining engineer the ex- 
pense of much unnecessary blind and 
useless digging and drilling. Even the 
well-charted gold deposits of the 
South African Rand have felt the 
probe of a magnetic survey which 
traced the extension of this famous 
ore body many miles to the south- 
west of what was then the known 
gold-producing area. 

To be sure, the man with the elec- 
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The Wright-Hargreaves and 
Gold was discovered in 1911. 














The modern geophysicist with his 
costly electrical apparatus replaces 
the old sourdough with his pan. 








trical divining rod cannot locate gold 


itself. But he can and does locate 
geological formation, such as quartz 
veins, which are known to be favor- 
able to its occurrence. 

Today’s great gold fields were all 
found long before the geophysicist 
and the airplane brought modern 
tools into the exploration picture. 
California, South Dakota, Alaska, 
Canada, and South Africa are pre- 
eminently domains opened up by the 
picturesque old timer with his simple 
kit of tools, a smattering of practi- 
cal geology, and a wealth of local 
knowledge and horse sense. 

Tales of adventure, fortunes made 
quickly and as quickly lost, center 
around these picturesque men of the 
remote places and are told and re- 
told whenever the men from the bush 
congregate around the fire when the 
snow lies deep outside and field work 
is at a standstill. 

In the Adams Memorial Hall at 
Deadwood, South Dakota, is an in- 
teresting relic, the so-called Thoen 
Stone, bearing mute testimony to 
Ezra Kind, a prospector who found 
gold in the Black Hills in 1834 but 
was probably killed by Indians be- 
fore he could get back to civilization. 
It was not until 1875, twenty-seven 
years after the discoveries in Cali- 
fornia, that gold was “rediscovered” 
in the Black Hills. 

The inscription on this stone, found 
in 1917 by the Thoen brothers at the 
base of Lookout Mountain, reads: 


Came to these hills in 1833. Seven 
of us, De Lacompt, Ezra Kind, G. W. 
Wood, T. Brown, R. Kent, Wm. 
King, Indian Crow. All died but me, 
Ezra Kind. Killed by Indians beyond 
the high hills.. Got our gold 1834. 
Got all the gold we could carry. 
Our ponys all got by the Indians. 
I hav lost my gun and nothing to 
eat, and Indians hunting me. 


Late in 1875 gold seekers arrived 
at Deadwood Creek. Here in 1876 
the Manuel brothers started to treat 
Homestake ore, selling out in 1877 
to Haggin, Hearst, and Tevis who in 
the fall of that year formed the 
famous Homestake Mining Company. 
Thus began one of the world’s great- 
est gold-mining enterprises, the nest 
egg of the publishing family of 
Hearst. Thus, too, was the scene laid 
for the rollicking days at Deadwood 
and the mythical Diamond Dick and 
the Deadwood stagecoach of dime- 
novel fame. 

Homestake Mining Company has 
paid dividends for 56 years. During 
its first 55 years of operation it pro- 
duced 422% tons of gold bullion, 
valued at $254,768,997, and disbursed 
dividends totaling $59,626,804. Far 
from being mined-out after more 
than half a century of activity, a new 








mill was recently built alongside the 
old ones to step-up capacity. Is there 
any American company that can 
match this record? Small wonder, 
then, that Homestake stock hovers 
around $400 a share, the dearest on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


50 Cents a Day 


Out in California they still tell of 
a courier swinging into the San 
Joaquin Valley in April, 1848, on his 
foam-flecked pony, shouting “Gold! 
Gold! In the Sierras! They have 
struck gold”. James W. Marshall it 
was, who three months before had 
come upon flakes of gold while dig- 
ging a mill-race at General Sutter’s 
mill on the American River. The 
secret got out in spite of Marshall 
and Sutter, leading to the great gold 
rush of 1849. The rest is history. 

They are still mining gold in Cali- 
fornia, after 87 years. Up and down 
the Grass Valley the wheels are hum- 
ming merrily at the Empire Star, 
Lava Cap, Idaho-Maryland, Empress, 
Gold Centre, and many other mines. 
It has been estimated that there are 
close to 10,000 small-time prospec- 
tors, panners, and sluicers in Cali- 
fornia alone, turning over the old 
stream placers that have been combed 
for generations by white men, Jap- 
anese, and Chinese. 

Their average daily “take” of 50 
cents is not much of a factor in 
California’s total, which in 1934 was 
close to $25,000,000. Still it has 
brought a bare existence and pur- 
poseful work in healthy surroundings 
to many destitute unemployed. 

Again in the summer of 1897 the 
gold fever swept the country, and 
again the find was made by a sour- 
dough in the picturesque manner so 
dear to the old-timer. “Gold in the 
Klondike” was the cry that echoed 
along the San Francisco waterfront 
as the steamer Alaska, just docked 
from Alaska, started to unload $750,- 
000 worth of nuggets and dust. From 
Seattle the cry of “Gold in the Klon- 
dike” was reéchoed a few days later 
when a ton of it was unloaded from 
the steamer Seattle. Again the rush 
of the fortune seekers, up through 
Skagway and Dyea on their way to 
Dawson City and the Klondike. 

There’s still gold in Alaska, as 
Alaska-Juneau Gold Mines dramati- 
cally show. Daring greatly, and 
banking his success on his ability to 
handle huge tonnages of low-grade 
ore economically, the late F. W. 
Bradlay, Juneau’s first president, 
showed the world how to make a 
profit on ore running less than a dol- 
lar of gold to the ton. The fact that 
Juneau conditions are unique, not in 
the slightest representative of gold 
deposits elsewhere, does not detract 
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from the accomplishment of Bradley 
and his staff. In 1933, the last year 
on which full records are available, 
their output was valued at $3,960,165. 

Those hardy prospectors who 
opened up the South Dakota, Cali- 
fornia, and Alaska fields have mainly 
passed on to the prospector’s para- 
dise. Many made their exits vio- 
lently by the route of the scalping 
knife, the six-shooter, and some even 
at the end of a rope. But up in 
Canada, where the discovery of gold 
dates from 1908, the lucky prospec- 
tors are still very much alive and on 
the job. A wise, astute group of men 
they are. They have held onto their 
finds, amassed great wealth, and to- 
day are active in the management of 
the great mining companies that have 
risen on their claims. Empire build- 
ers all, prospectors, organizers and 
industrialists. 

The great Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines, Ltd., at Timmins, On- 
tario, is still controlled by the Tim- 
mins brothers, Noah and Henry, and 
by the interests of the McMartins, 
Duncan and John. Those four men 
brought the Hollinger mine, discov- 
ered in 1908, into being two years 
later. The loose partnership that ex- 
isted between the Timmins brothers, 
formerly storekeepers in Mattawa, 
and the McMartins, railroad building 
subcontractors, is a business romance 
of-high order. It started with the 
purchase of the first silver claim in 
Cobalt, Ontario, staked by a French 
Canadian blacksmith named La Rose, 
and ended only with the death of 
the McMartins years afterward, when 
all four had made fortunes in silver 
and gold and had wisely reinvested 
their funds in many Canadian min- 
ing enterprises. It is said that never 
a scratch of a pen existed among 
these four men. Their undertakings 
one to another were all by word of 
mouth and were strictly adhered to 
through good times and bad. 


A Modern Saga 


The saga of Kirkland Lake, On- 
tario, has the same familiar ring. 
Early discoveries there were made by 
Harry Oakes, the Tough brothers, 
and W. H. Wright, whose names are 
perpetuated by the Tough-Oakes 
mine and the Wright-Hargreaves. 
Wright was the first to strike gold, in 
1911. Oakes and the Toughs made 
their strikes a year later, and had 
their Tough-Oakes property in op- 
eration in 1915. 

But it is Harry Oakes and the royal 
road he has travelled that captivates 
the imagination. Oakes, one of the 
wealthiest men in the world, remains 
unique among prospectors owing to 
the fact that he possessed the 
strength of character, vision, and 
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business acumen to retain personal 
control of the property he discov- 
ered. This property, Lake Shore 
Mines, Ltd., which he organized in 
1914, is the biggest gold producer in 
the western hemisphere with profits 
running in the vicinity of $8,000,000 
per year. Up to June 1934 it had 
mined about 5,000,000 tons of ore, 
produced about $69,000,000 in gold, 
and paid dividends aggregating $31,- 
020,000. 

Less than 50 miles to the west of 
Kirkland Lake, across the provincial 
border in Quebec province, the area 
around Lake Osisko had been probed 
for years by gold seekers. Nothing 
of material consequence came until 
Ed Horne went over the same ground 
in 1920, after three previous and un- 
successful attempts, and staked the 
claims that led to the formation of 
Noranda Copper Company. The cop- 
per ore, rich in itself, proved to be 
richly laden with gold—as much per 
ton as many an out-and-out gold 
mine. 

So Noranda, which in 1934 pro- 
duced more than $8,500,000 worth of 
gold in addition to 35,304 tons of cop- 
per, is a real factor in the gold pic- 
ture.. Ed Horne, Nova Scotia born, 
has forsaken the prospector’s kit and 
now is a substantial shareholder of 
Noranda and a close confidant of its 
executive staff. 

Thus the fascinating saga of gold 
unfolds, living up to its reputation 
for staging dramatic and spectacular 
comebacks whenever the financial 
experts point to diminishing rates of 
production and gold’s inability to 
support a rapidly expanding credit 
structure. 


On to Fortune 


Prospectors there have ever been, 
willing to gamble a lifetime of pains- 
taking searching, for the chance just 
once to make a “big strike”. Legion 
have been the mining engineers and 
financiers who were ready to develop 
and finance promising new finds. 
Endless, too, have been the new tools 
devised to help men win a fortune 
from deeply buried treasure. 

Now, to cap: the climax, currency 
regulation has widened the profit 
margin, and the treasuries of the 
English-speaking nations bulge to the 
bursting point with old gold and new 
alike. Yet none of it circulates in 
commerce and industry. 

What the future holds is difficult 
to perceive. No parallel exists be- 
tween our own inflationary period 
and those elsewhere. All other gov- 
ernments that have embraced infla- 
tion have had heavy foreign debts 
and had lost their gold reserves. We 
are a creditor nation, not a debtor 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Even such cheap commodities as hay and lumber are taken 
to outlying gold camps in Fairchild transport airplanes. 


A new gold strike in the wilds of northwestern Ontario; 
“pay dirt”, perhaps, is stripped and trenched by workers. 
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LEND ME YOUR EARS! 


BY JACK KLEIN 


New ideas in products and services are constantly being evolved—and 
new selling devices which make you reach for your pocketbook. The 
result: better values for the consumer and bigger and better business. 


THREE developments loom up this 
month to make business history. They 
are: 

1. Fireworks in a sales battle be- 
tween manufacturers of gas ranges, 
on the one side, and of electric cook- 
ing ranges, on the other. 

2. Innovations in air conditioning 
industry to popularize temperature 
control, summer and winter. 

3. Mass house-to-house selling of 
staples such as foods, clothing, and 
other commodities sold through re- 
tail channels by such means as are 
now being tested under the Goodwin 


Plan. 
Warfare Ahead 


Put a fence around your money. If 
the refrigerator, washing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, automobile, or paint- 
your-house salesman doesn’t get you, 
the cooking range manufacturers will. 
And, you will be hard put to it, to 
decide on a gas, or electric, range. 

You can’t afford to buy one now? 
The answers are ready. 

Many electric companies say: Don’t 
buy, put no money down, but rent a 
range, for six months. At the end 
of that time, you can return it, with- 
out further cost or obligation to you. 





The installation will cost you noth- 
ing, and you can apply the moderate 
rental fees against the purchase price. 
And, in many communities, you will 
get free electricity to demonstrate 
how cheap increased use of this 
power can be. 

Gas companies will say: Gas rates 
have been slashed, time and again, 
and rates today are very low; the 


modern gas range will save 20 per 
cent of the cost of operating your 
present range. In the long run, you 
will save money. 

There is no hope of shutting the 
door in the face of these manufac- 
turers. The local electric power com- 
pany will increase its newspaper ad- 
vertising, and the manufacturers will 
find the way to your heart, mind, and 
pocket through extensive advertising. 
If you live in Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, or any other city where 
one management controls both elec- 
tric light and gas companies, only gas 
ranges will be featured in advertis- 
ing and window displays. You use 
more electricity than gas, and the 
current loads must be evened up. 

You are the central figure in the 
battle between gas range and electric 
range manufacturers. Gas ranges 
now lead, and companies want to sell 
500,000 more of them this selling sea- 
son. On the other hand, sales of elec- 
tric ranges have jumped from 50,000 
in 1933 to 125,000 in 1934, and the 
manufacturers want to sell 200,000 
this year, and to lead the gas ap- 
pliances in 1936. This competition 
will help to bring down prices, pro- 
duce better models, and to give bet- 
ter service from both sides. 


Ideas for Sale 


Strangely enough, Western Union’s 
biggest customer is Postal Telegraph. 
The reason is that with 85 per cent 
of the telegraph facilities in the coun- 
try, Western Union delivers Postal’s 
messages at many of its exclusive 
stations. 

Western Union now sells over one 
million dollars of new business a 
year, against the competition of other 
communication systems, and strives 
constantly to create new users for 
telegraph service. 

Withholding all news and an- 
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nouncements on his V-8 car until the 
last minute, Henry Ford .wired a 
complete advertisement, with copy 
and compositor’s instructions, to 
newspapers throughout the country. 
The next morning, all readers in all 
cities saw the same advertisement, 
with the same layout, simultaneously. 





th 
The Orienta Coffee company pre- 
ceded salesmen’s calls by delivering, 
through Western Union messengers, 
a one-pound can of coffee to all 
grocers in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, for the grocer’s own use. When 
the salesman did call, initial orders 
were signed up for 23,000 pounds. 
The Water-Genters company intro- 
duced its 1935 Toastmaster, and Hos- 
pitality Trays, by three relays of mes- 
senger boys in one day: the first 
relay delivered an appetizing lunch to 
jobbers; the second relay, two hours 
later, delivered a Toastmaster with 
a message that the lunch was of the 
kind recommended in Hospitality 
Tray recipes; and the third relay, 
toward the close of the day, brought 
booklets, advertising ‘proofs, and or- 
der blanks. It worked. 


No Blurbs 


Wired radio programs, free of static 
and commercial announcements, are 
being offered to Cleveland citizens on 
an experimental basis by the Muzak 
Company, in coéperation with a large 
utility. A set is provided, for a mod- 
erate monthly rental, which can be 
plugged into the light socket. Pro- 
grams consist mainly of music, the 
only announcements being the titles 
of the numbers played. 
































Hole-in-One 


When will a golf ball be manufac- 
tured which, when tapped, will sprout 
wings and fly into the cup for a hole- 
in-one? It would seem, according to 
the manufacturers, that even now 
golfers can forget about stance, grip 
and follow-through. Just buy the 
right brand, and leave the rest to the 
ball. 

Spalding needles its Kro-Flite with 
extra liquid after the ball is made 





... U.S. Rubber announces a sensa- 
tional new material, power thread 
Latex, for its Royal . . . McGregor- 
Canby drops a pellet of dry ice into 
the liquid center ... The L. A. Young 
Company makes its Hagen Honey- 
Boy with a pure honey center... 
and Stowe-Woodward, a newcomer 
in the golf ball field, produces a 
streamlined ball, the grooves of which 
permit the ball to sail through the 
wind. 


Hot Air and Cold 


It won’t be long now before you 
can go to your favorite department 
store, where, along with a spool of 
thread, or a complete plumbing unit, 
you can order and send home an air 
conditioner. That is the next big de- 
velopment in this field. 

Air conditioning is in about the 
same stage today that radio was in 
when it outgrew crystal sets. The 
mystery is disappearing fast. Accom- 
plishment now takes the place of 
ballyhoo. Prices are coming within 
reach of the average business. Most 
important of all, manufacturers are 
now introducing low priced units for 
the home, with the full realization 
that popularity of this type of ap- 
pliance in business will come with fa- 
miliarity in everyday life. The York 
Ice Machinery company; Airtemp Inc., 
a division of Chrysler Motors; Crosley, 
the radio manufacturer, Holland Fur- 
nace company, and others have al- 
ready introduced low priced units for 
entire homes and for single room 
application. 

Temperature control in the sum- 
mer, through washing and freezing 
the air with electric appliances, has 
been the main conception of air con- 
ditioning by the public. Now comes 
the Bryant Heater Company with a 
new idea: that people are more com- 
fortable is summer with summer tem- 
perature, if only the humidity is re- 
moved; that chilling the air is not 
particularly healthful, but the user 


should be able to refrigerate while 
dehumidifying if he wants to. The 
significant step taken by all manu- 
facturers for year-round business is 
to build their appliances to dry the 
air, while cooling it, in the summer, 
and to moisten the air while heating 
it, in the winter. 


“Johnny” 


Do you remember the black and 
white terrier which used to listen to 
His Master’s Voice? The dimpled 
cupid-children of the Campbell 
Soups? Bon Ami’s little chicks? 
Trade-marks all, but they made ad- 
vertising history. Today, radio ad- 
vertising has developed the need for 
a new technique; it must be codrdi- 
nated with other forms of advertising 
to be most effective. “Johnny” is a 
case in point. 

Johnny fits the part written for him 
long ago when Philip. Morris & Co., 
Ltd., adopted the slogan “Call for 
Philip Morris” and on poster displays 
in England pictured an English bellboy 
in uniform with a pillbox hat. In look- 
ing for someone to revitalize this 
poster as a living trademark, they 
found Johnny, former pageboy at the 
Hotel New Yorker. Today, Johnny 
“calls” his way into the consciousness 
of radio listeners, attends banquets, 
dinners, conventions, sport and so- 
ciety events, visits mayors and 
governors, and sells Philip Morris 
wherever he goes. 

The present Philip Morris cigarette 
came into the market during the bank 
holiday of 1933, a 15 cent cigarette 
seeking popular favor at a moment 
when most cigarettes were selling for 
a dime. It has gained in sales month 
by month until it now ranks fifth as 
a seller. Last year earnings tripled. 


Calling in the Drama 


Few people eating Brazil nuts are 
likely to think of the hardships over- 
come in bringing these choice mor- 
sels to market. To make people aware 





of this fact, especially the people who 
distribute them, the Brazil Nut Asso- 
ciation will bring to the confection- 
er’s convention this month in Chicago 
—dugout canoes of the type used by 
Indians to float nuts down the river 
to collecting stations, blow guns with 
poison darts, bows, arrows, shields 
and native household utensils and 
handicrafts. The hazards of bringing 
Brazil nuts 2,500 miles through the 
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jungle will be dramatized, including 
such diverting items as dangerous 
snakes, insects, animals, man-eating 
fish and whatever else they have in 
the green hell of the Brazilian jungle. 


Trend 


The Singer Sewing Machine com- 
pany, following the trend toward di- 
versification of products, now makes 





an electric vacuum cleaner with a 
headlight which lights up dark cor- 
ners and closets, an electric iron, elec- 
tric scissors, and a midget sewing ma- 
chine to appeal to little girls. 


By Word of Mouth 


Suppose a neighbor drops in of an 
evening, and says: “Have you been 
using such and such a product? If 
not, why don’t you, since it is the 
best on the market?” Would there 
not be a tendency on your part to try 
that product? Especially, if you could 
buy it from your regular retailer and 
without spending any more money, 
could contribute to your church? 

Your own answers to these ques- 
tions, undoubtedly positive, indicate 
the strength of the Goodwin Plan, 
finally getting under way with the 
issuance of its first complete Shop- 
ping Guide, after two years of plan- 
ning, meeting obstacles, and building 
up the machinery. 

Enrolled in the Goodwin Plan are 
over 250,000 church members as 
workers, known as broadcasters, rep- 
resenting 17,000 churches in 5,000 
cities. Sponsoring the plan are fifty- 
eight manufacturers, many of them 
the leaders in their lines, with five 
hundred products. This is the way 
it works: the broadcasters visit homes 
in their communities, urging by 
word-of-mouth endorsement, the 
purchase of the merchandise listed 
in the Shopping Guide. They also 
pick up the proofs of purchase re- 
quired by the manufacturer. The 
manufacturer pays $2,500 for one 
column in the shopping guide, $500 
for each additional column; and a 
commission of 3% per cent on all 
proved sales through retail channels, 
of which 2 per cent goes to the 
churches, 4% per cent to the plans 
own district managers and aides, and 
1 per cent to support the plan gen- 
erally. 

Should results prove favorable for 
manufacturer, retailer and churches, 
who can tell to what heights a plan 
of mass “oral” selling might rise? 





Sugar cane in the islands of Hawaii requires eighteen months to mature; in Cuba a year only is 
HAWAII] = needed. In Hawaii more than half of the sugar land is irrigated, to supplement rainfall. Arte- 
sian wells, watershed reservoirs, ditches, and pumping stations are as important as deep plowing. 
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ANALYZING 


Sugar production was in chaos the world over. 


SUGAR 





COMPANIES 


BY HOWARD FLORANCE 


But order is return- 


ing to the industry, as a result of much planning and even more 
hardship. Shares in sugar companies are under scrutiny by investors. 


LESS SUGAR was consumed in the 
United States in 1934, per capita, than 
in any year since 1921, when there 
was a shortage so severe that you had 
to lie to your grocer to get an extra 
pound. 

Yet the sugar industry is most op- 
timistic. Prices are the highest in 
more than five years, a burdensome 
world surplus is being reduced, and 
the domestic market is regulated by 
a quota system that is the shining 
example of AAA success. 

It was not a simple job. Daniel-in- 
the-lions’-den was a softie in com- 
parison. Louisiana cane-sugar grow- 
ers had rights hallowed with age. 
Beet-sugar producers had newer but 
larger claims. Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Virgin Islands were terri- 
tories—“off-shore” and therefore out- 
of-sight-out-of-mind, but nevertheless 
worthy parts of the land. The Philip- 
pines were a possession, ever asser- 
tive of actual or mythical rights. Cuba 
was a foreign country, entitled to 
consideration because it was hard hit 
by the depression, threatened by 
chronic revolt, but a good customer 
and a repository for large amounts 
of American invested capital. 

Into that mess the Administration 
at Washington projected itself, and 
apparently it has satisfied in some 
degree all those conflicting elements 
—including the refiners, who had a 
grievance of their own. 


Quotas Everywhere 


The Jones-Costigan Act of May, 
1934, fixed quotas of 1,550,000 short 
tons for domestic beet sugar and 
260,000 tons for domestic cane sugar. 
Since we have only once grown that 
much sugar anyway (and that was 
last year), the lawmakers were kind 
to the American sugar planter. Be- 
sides, these domestic quotas are irre- 
vocable. Other quotas may be, and 


have been, reduced in accord with 
reduced consumption; but the domes- 
tic quota is mandatory. 

Next, the Jones-Costigan Act au- 
thorized the AAA to distribute prac- 
tically all the remaining estimated 
domestic consumption among off- 
shore areas. In 1934 this remainder 
was approximately 4,658,000 tons; in 
1935 it is 4,549,300 tons. Allotments 
were made in June a year ago, re- 
duced slightly in the following Jan- 
uary because of decreased consump- 
tion, and revised last April to cor- 
rect an error in estimating Puerto 
Rican and Hawaiian quotas. The added 
allowances are retroactive, to include 
last year as well as the present one. 

As revised, these off-shore produc- 
ing areas are permitted to send us 
the following annual quotas—in short 
tons, raw sugar value: 


Cubes 6.3 sass dal oti we: 1,829,432 
Pil pniNess: <3 2 oc ec ee casein ce Se08 982,678 
ERUREMEM Mc Piu cra cslecinnd soe ties so 927,685 
ee ICO. a. ci. occ.sic Ls otoed acne 787,612 
Virgin: Islands: .. « .....0:....05s00¢ 5,215 

ROMA Suuccdsen dancer een eKd 4,532,622 


Full duty countries............ 16,639 
Domestic beet ................ 1,550,000 
Domestic cane ................ 260,000 


Estimated consumption...... 6,359,261 


In Hawaii, AAA also is to pay pro- 
ducers $8,000,000 annually for three 
years for sugar acreage reduction. 
Puerto Rico’s share of the processing 
tax is likewise to be returned to that 
island in large part. Here there had 
been real hardship. In addition, 
Puerto Rico’s surplus cane is newly 
permitted to enter the continental 
United States for conversion into 
molasses for feed and distillation pur- 
poses. Thus are outlying parts of our 
own land aided sugar-wise. 
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Cuba’s sugar crop, which ran above 
5 million tons twice within the last 
decade, had been cut by international 
agreement to an average of 24 mil- 
lions during the past three seasons 
in order to reduce the accumulated 
surplus. This year’s crop is fixed by 
Cuban authorities at 2,315,000 long 
tons (although grindings already have 
exceeded that amount), of which 
Uncle Sam will permit 1,829,432 short 
tons to enter the United States. 


Down Went the Tariff 


As a reward for curtailment and 
economic suffering, Cuba within the 
past year has witnessed two reduc- 
tions in our sugar tariff. Until June, 
1934, the tariff was 2% cents a pound, 
with a 20 per cent allowance for 
Cuban sugar. Then President Roose- 
velt, acting upon a recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission, reduced the 
rates by one-fourth, so that Cuban 
sugar paid 1% cents per pound and 
other foreign sugar 1.875 cents. Three 
months later, in September, 1934, a 
special treaty reduced the Cuban 
tariff further, to 9/10 of a cent. 

Those two reductions in the tariff 
on Cuban sugar, aggregating 1 1/10 
cents a pound, and applying to 1,829,- 
000 tons, mean that the American 
treasury gives up a sure income of 
40 million dollars annually in a good- 
will attempt to permit the Cuban 
planter to get a better price for his 
crop. The trade treaty does provide, 
of course, that Cuba shall buy equal- 
izing things from us. 

Part of this complicated shuffling 
of the new sugar deal is a processing 
tax of .535 per pound of refined sugar, 
which went into effect on June 8, 
1934, the day the sugar tariff was 
reduced. The consumer was not by 
any chance to get his sugar cheaper. 

It costs 1.33 cents to raise a pound 
of raw sugar in Cuba, 1.97 cents in 





the Philippines, 2.54 cents in Hawaii 
or Puerto Rico, and 3.77 cents in 
Louisiana. These are three-year av- 
erages, as estimated by the U. S. 
Tariff Commission. But Cuban raw 
sugar sold for 3/5 of a cent a pound 
in May, 1932. To this Uncle Sam at 
that time added a duty of 2 cents a 
pound, or 350 per cent. Something 
was rotten somewhere. 

Note how the picture has changed 
recently, under this planned economy 
for sugar—planned at Brussels by 
Mr. Chadbourne, at Washington by 
President Roosevelt, and at Havana 
by President Mendieta. Raw sugar 
(before the duty is paid) sold at 1.82 
cents a pound at the beginning of 
the year, and at 2.35 cents as these 
lines are written in May. It is a gain 
of 30 per cent in wholesale value 
within four months. Looking back- 
ward over three years, to the low of 
.57 cents, it is a gain of 300 per cent. 

This increase in price goes to the 
Cuban planter, and although the duty 
was lowered to make such a price- 
rise possible the consumer neverthe- 
less finds himself paying more. The 
explanation, not very satisfying to 
the household budget, is that he had 
been getting his sugar too cheaply. 

The sugar processing tax of 53% 
cents per hundred pounds (slightly 
more than half a cent a pound) is of 
course ultimately paid by the con- 
sumer. It is levied on all refined 
sugar marketed in the United States, 
from whatever source. Its proceeds 
of 60 million dollars annually are to 
benefit domestic growers of sugar 
beets and sugar cane. Yet except for 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico it is not ap- 
parent that domestic growers have 
been asked to undergo any hardship 
in the nature of crop reduction. 

The United States is the leading 
sugar-consuming nation. In prosper- 
ous years we have eaten more than 
2 pounds each week, every man, wo- 
man, and child. The peak was in 
1926, at 109 pounds per capita, with 
1929 only fractionally be- 


tion first increased from 4 million 
long tons to 5 million at prosperity’s 
peak, and then dropped back to 2% 
million under international regulation 
agreement. British India is now the 
world’s largest producer of sugar, 
with 5 million tons, exceeding Cuba 
during each of the last five years. 

Hawaii’s output is largely refined 
at Crockett, California, by the Cali- 
fornia and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corporation, which is wholly owned 
by the island’s 31 producing compa- 
nies. The product is consumed main- 
ly in our Pacific Coast states. It has 
nearly doubled in quantity in ten 
years, now normally exceeding l1,- 
000,000 short tons annually. 

Two-thirds of Hawaii’s sugar is 
grown on irrigated plantations, and 
it is a notable fact that the yield per 
irrigated acre has increased in the 
same ten years from 51% tons to 8% 
tons. Someone has estimated that it 
requires 4,000 tons of water to pro- 
duce 1 ton of sugar. 


‘Sugars’? As Investment 


This is the eleventh article in a 
series that has sought to analyze the 
investment status of leading indus- 
tries as affected by changing condi- 
tions. Last month we_ discussed 
mining companies, the month before 
chemical companies. 

We select this month eight sugar 
companies—choosing two leading 
cane-sugar refiners of the east, two 
beet-sugar refiners of the middle 
west, two Hawaiian producers, and 
two Puerto Rican producers. Cuban 
companies are notably absent from 
our list, because profits there have 
been conspicuously lacking; and 
profits are an essential element in 
this investment analysis. 

These eight companies are pre- 
sented (1) in thumb-nail word de- 
scriptions in later paragraphs and (2) 
in statistical data arranged in the 
form of comparative tables. 





Taking the group as a whole (and 
remembering that we have selected 
choice companies) we find that the 
eight paid aggregate dividends-per- 
share of $17.07 in 1929, $11.25 in low 
1932, and $15.95 in 1934. Earnings 
have fluctuated more violently—from 
$24.60 in 1929 to $6.99 in 1931 and 
back to $17.93 in 1934. 

_Broadly speaking, our net-earnings 
table shows striking recovery for the 
beet-sugar companies—modified tem- 
porarily by the effect of last sum- 
mer’s drought on beet-sugar crops. 
Going beyond our table for a mo- 
ment it is proper to call attention to 
the fact that earnings for Puerto 
Rican companies presumably will be 
less in 1935 than in 1934, because the 
island overshot its quota last year 
(through no fault of its own) and 
must pay the penalty of less-than- 
quota this year. 

Our scheme is designed first to aid 
the investor to decide whether he 
wishes to buy or retain sugar stocks, 
and then to show mathematically 
where you get most for your sugar- 
invested dollar. 

For example, $2.40 in prospective 
dividends (at last year’s rate) from 
one share of South Porto Rico Sugar 
Company stock, could be purchased 
on May 1 for $26, the market value 
of its shares on that day. This proves 
to be $10.83 for each dollar of divi- 
dend. It is the cheapest dividend 
among our eight companies. 

But the careful investor, suspicious 
of a bargain, will seek to discover 
whether that dividend is secure. Was 
it earned last year? It was not. Is it 
likely to be earned this year? Prob- 
ably not, for reasons stated several 
paragraphs earlier. This much is in 
the realm of reasoning. Actually, the 
company has already indicated a 
dividend reduction to $2 instead of 
$2.40. Then the investor may well 
seek to determine for himself whether 
the current market price already re- 
flects that altered dividend status. 

We present this price- 
per-dollar idea in three 





hind. Last year each one of 
us ate 93 pounds. Drought 
last year wrought its toll, 
for there was less sugar 


| On Present Price of Stock 


tables—dividends, net earn- 














ings, and book value. And 





used by canners. In other 
ways the slackened demand 
is directly due to restricted 
consumer buying power. 
About 25 per cent of sugar 
consumed in the United 
States is refined from sugar 
beets, grown largely in Col- 


RATING |e 1|o=.| ee |e . , 
dend | Earnings | Value Final then there is a combined 

| Rating | Rating | Rating | Rating final rating table. Dividends 

South Porto Rico 1 4 5 1 rank first in the eyes of 
Great Western 3 3 8 2 most investors, so we ac- 
American Crystal 8 1 1 3 cord them a weight of 4 
Central Aguirre 6 2 6 4 : 5 
Oahu Sugar 2 7 3 5 Net earnings are the factor 
National Sugar Refining 4 7 4 6 of real value, so we accord 
American Sugar Refining 7 5 2 a them a weight of 4 also. 
Hawaiian Com'!l & Sugar 5 6 7 8 Geek -wihen feesidie & 





orado, Utah, and _ other 
western states. Production 
of domestic beet sugar has 
expanded in ten years from 
787,000 long tons to 1,466,- 
000 tons of refined sugar. 
In the same ten years 
Cuban cane sugar produc- 


tors. 





Value. 


COMBINED FINAL RATING is obtained by weighting the three fac- 
We give 4 points to Dividends, 4 to Net Earnings, and 1 to Book 

Scuth Porto Rico Sugar, for example, earned first place in the 
price-per-dollar-of-dividend table, counting 4 points; fourth place in net 
earnings, counting 16; and fifth place in book value, counting 5. Its tctal 
of 25 is the lowest of the eight companies, giving it first place in combined 
final rating. 
The price-per-dollar idea, based upon the current market value of a share 
of stock, is explained in the net earnings table. 
South Porto Rico Sugar’s first place is dimmed by recent indication that 
its dividend is to be lower this year than last; and it was partly on the 
strength of that higher dividend that it gained first place. 


third measuring stick, of so 
much less importance that 
we assign it a weight of 1 
only. Thus we have a total 
of 9 counts. The precise 
method of computing the 
final rating is explained 
under that table (at left). 
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Courtesy Facts About Sugar 


SWEETS Three-fourths of the sugar we eat and drink comes from sugar cane; one fourth comes from 
sugar beets. This is a Puerto Rican gentleman on a plantation famed for its high yield per acre. 


Etaoin eee 


biter nai 


AGUIRRE A “central” is a sugar mill. Central Aguirre is one of the three largest sugar-producers of 
Puerto Rico. From this dock comes sugar duty-free, because Puerto Rico is United States. 
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RATING No. 1, in the 
matter of dividends, is 
earned by South Porto Rico 
Sugar Company. We ex- 


DIVIDENDS 











Hawaii. Here also the 3.29 2.50 
reader will note that this 1.48 1.37 
company last year did not , : 
earn the dividend it paid. 1.30 2.80 
Third place is earned by . 
Great Western Sugar Com- 2.00 2.00 
pany, an example of re- 1.78 9.40 
newed dividends. : . 
* In 1933 South Porto Rico 1.49 2.50 
distributed 1 share of — cond 





1.80 1.20 1.10 1.80 2.40 


Marancha Corp. 14.63 17.07 16.40 13.05 11.25 14.10 15.95 


plain the method in our net Price 
earnings table. Market per : 
But these are hectic times (per share) Price | Dollar | Rating 
for an investor, and the pic- May 1 of 1934 im 
ture changes as we write. 1935 Divi- | Group 
South Porto Rico Sugar al- Average dends 
ready has reduced its 1935 | “1999. 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
dividends, 

. 1934 
Second place is earned by |———~ 7 ~ = Zz - = - 
Oahu Sugar Company of nil nil nil nil nil nil nil | American Crystal 10 


5.00 5.00 3.25 2.00 2.00 | American Sugar Refining) 63 31.50 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 | Central Agui 
1.40 nil nil 1.20 2.40 | Great 
3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 3.25 | Hawaiian Com'l & Sugar; 58 17.85 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 | National Sugar Refining 29 14.50 
Oahu Sugar 29 12.08 
1.70 .35 .40 1.60* 2.40 | South Porto Rico 26 10.83 





Western 30 12.50 





guirre 27 18.00 
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Eight Sugar Companies 


American Crystal Sugar Company. 
Name changed in 1934 from Amer- 
ican Beet Sugar Company. Second 
largest beet-sugar refiner, if we in- 
clude controlled Amalgamated. AAA 
marketing quota (1934) 291 million 
pounds; and its production 


Trade-marked packages “Domino” 
and “Franklin”. An interesting sub- 
sidiary is Brooklyn Cooperage Com- 
pany, which makes barrels and grows 
its own pine and spruce trees. Has 


important producing units in Cuba’ 


and a small interest in two beet-sugar 
companies. Earned in excess of $2 


last year, involves a drop of nearly 
20 per cent in normal output. Last 
year’s record production was far in 
excess of quota, fixed after grindings 
were completed. Puerto Rico does 
not profit by lower sugar tariff, as 
does Cuba. Will receive AAA bene- 
fits, however. This company has a 





has exceeded that amount only 














once. Refines granulated sugar 
from beets, two-thirds of it in B O O K VA L U E ys al Dollar Rating 
Colorado. Other plants in Cali- (per share) May 1 boi a. 
fornia, Nebraska, Iowa, and Min- | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 Value 

nesota. Normal harvest sea- American Crystal 35.99 34.57 34.8 = 10 29 7 
son 100 days. A four-year deficit | American Sugar Refining 173.34 173.46 152.79 148.23 | 63 43 | 2 
became a profit in its fiscal year a a be : ae . ba - 9 : ‘2 : 

reat Western ’ . ’ d 

pve March ‘wi ny en Hawaiian Com'l & Sugar | 39.78 38.13 37.73 3682 | 58 | 1.58 | 7 
controls Amalgamate ugar | National Sugar 44.45 4489 45.56 41.37 | 99 | .70 | 4 
Company, operating beet-sugar | Oahu Sugar Co., Ltd. 44.78 43.14 4392 41.94 | 99 | ‘69 | 3 
factories in Utah, Idaho, and South Porto Rico 36.66 38.75 38.75 31.91 26 81 5 

















Montana, with an AAA quota of 
200 million pounds. Assets 27 
millions. Earned per share, fis- 





and the like. 


BOOK VALUE is capital and surplus divided by the number of shares. It is sometimes stated as “equity per 
share’’. It is the net worth of acompany after deducting intangibles, such bookkeeping assets as good will, patents, 
Finally, it is a figure available only once each year, from a corporations’ balance sheet. Note the 
failure of book value to vary much from year to year. We give it a weight of 1 point only, out of 9. * 1933 book 
value is used in rating American Crystal Sugar. 








cal year March 31, 1934, $3.02. 


American Sugar Refining Company. 
Incorporated in 1891. Operates water- 
front refineries at Brooklyn, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New 
Orleans. Capacity 16 million pounds 
raw sugar daily, about 30 per cent 
of the country’s total capacity. Owns 
Franklin and Spreckles sugar refin- 
ing companies, and nearly one-fourth 
of National Sugar Refining Company. 


per share of common during each 
year of depression. Assets 120 mil- 
lions. Earned per share, 1934, $3.84. 


Central Aguirre Associates. A hold- 
ing company operating three mills in 
Puerto Rico. Produced last grinding 
season (December, 1933, to June, 
1934) 130,240 tons of raw sugar. AAA 
quota, though more favorable than 


new tie-up with Monsanto Chemical 
Company, for an additional outlet: 
molasses for conversion into indus- 
trial alcohol. Stable earnings and 
dividend record. Assets 17 millions. 
Earned per share, fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1934, $2.96. 


Great Western Sugar Company. 
Largest beet-sugar producer, operat- 


























WE EXPLAIN here our 

price - per - dollar formula. 

= NET EARNINGS sere] PE | as 
investor on May 1 paid $10 ; Price Dollar — 
for a share of its common (Available for each share of Common Stock) May 1! 371934 | Group 
stock, and expected to par- 1935 Net 

ticipate in net earnings 

a Re A Thos| Average | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 

he paid $6.06 for each dollar 

of net earnings. Central| 4of 4 16 def. 0.08 def. 5.87 def. 4.54 def.1.16 3.02 1.65** American Crystal 10 | 6.06] 1 
Aguirre cost $27 per share. |°°"" 4'7g 8.40 6.24 3.17 3.00 4.03 3.84 American Sugar Refining) 63 | 16.41| 5 
$9.12 for each dollar of net. 1.94 3% 2.32 1.47 1.93 2.66 2.96 Central Aguirre Q7 9.12| 2 
ne Bone Mena ie 1.18  265def. .86def. 1.15 84 2.98 2.61 Great Western 30 | 11.49] 3 
second place. The low 2.72 3.68 2.47 2.40 1.40 3.55 2.84 Hawaiian Com'!l & Sugar} 58 | 20.42]; 6 
market price of American 3.03 4.92 4.01 3.53 2.36 2.33 1.04 National SugarRefining | 29 | 27.88] 7* 
——— oe 1.18 290 1.71 91def. .65 1.90 1.04 Oahu Sugar 29 | 27.88 | 7* 
er years—out of six under 2.09 2.52 1.49 1.20 3.01 2.30 1.95 South Porto Rico 26 | 13.33 4 

ny tte here—it operated at ccntienmes a aii Seskilaiaas ee eee ee : : 
* #fetimated by Fitch. 13.7 24.60 11.51 6.99 10.73 22.77 17.93 Atie 
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ing 13 factories in Colorado, 6 in 
Nebraska, 2 in Wyoming, and 1 in 
Montana. Daily slicing capacity 44,- 
000 tons of beets. AAA marketing 
quota (1934) 969 million pounds. 
Output fiscal year ended February 
28, 1935, was 742 million pounds, 30 
per cent less than the previous year 
because of drought. Purchases beets 
from farmers by contract on a par- 
ticipating basis, dependent upon sugar 
content and price of sugar sold. 
Farmers’ association recently de- 
manded half the manufacturing prof- 
its. Assets 82 millions. Earned per 
share, last fiscal year, $2.61. 


Hawaiian Commercial and Sugar 
Company. Largest producer in Ha- 
waii, planting 8,000 acres of irrigated 
land on Maui Island which average 
in excess of 10 tons of raw sugar to 
the acre. Production in 1934 81,700 
tons. Listed on the Honolulu and 
San Francisco stock exchanges. Prof- 
its widely fluctuate. Dividends are 
remarkably stable, though for last 
five years dividends have exceeded 
earnings. Pays monthly dividends, 
usually with extras. Assets 16 mil- 
lions. Earnings per share, 1934, $2.84. 


National Sugar Refining Company. 
Second largest, with three refineries 
in the New York City area. Capac- 
ity 104% million pounds raw sugar 
daily. Original consolidation em- 
braced Mollenhauer and other in- 
terests, and in 1927 company acquired 
Warner Sugar Company. Trade- 
marked package “Jack Frost”. Listed 
on New York Curb. Assets 60 mil- 
lions. Earnings per share, 1934, $1.04, 
lowest in seven years. 


Oahu Sugar Company, Ltd. Second 
largest producer in Hawaii, planting 
6,000 acres on Oahu Island which 
average nearly 12 tons of raw sugar 
per acre. Production in 1934 70,000 
tons. Listed on the Honolulu Stock 
Exchange and the San Francisco 
Curb Exchange. Profits prior to 1930 
two to four times those in recent 
years. Dividends for last six years, 
with the exception of 1933, have ex- 
ceeded earnings. Pays monthly divi- 
dends, with extras. Assets 14 millions. 
Earnings per share, 1934, $1.04. 


South Porto Rico Sugar Company. 
Largest Puerto Rican producer of 
sugar, also owning mills in Santo 
Domingo with equal capacity. Pro- 
duced, 1934, 348,900 short tons, its 
largest output in recent years. Of 
this 40,000 Puerto Rican tons and 
98,000 Santo Dominican tons are 
carried-over into 1935. Consistent 
earnings-per-share, though dividends 
were interrupted in 1931-32. Assets 
30 millions. Earnings per share, year 
ended September 30, 1934, $1.95. 


HARVEST 


Cane is crushed by these grooved rollers, and the juice 
starts at once toward boilers and evaporators beneath. 


Buried beneath the cane are railway cars, ready to start 


for the raw-sugar mill. 
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It is a scene in Oahu, Hawaii. 








BATISTA—RULER OF CUBA 


BY RICHARD BARRY 


A former barber, ditch-digger and public stenographer 


rules the roost in Cuba today. 


His military skill is remarkable, but 


he has won support through his unwillingness to seek personal glory. 


IN THE SENSE that Emerson said “an 
institution is usually the lengthened 
shadow of a single man,” the history 
of Cuba since September 4, 1933, may 
be told in the story of Colonel Ful- 
gencio Batista y Zalvidar, Chief of 
Staff of the Army. 

If Cuba published a Who’s Who, he 
would be listed as: 

“Born, January 11, 1901, in Banes, 
Oriente; father a truck farmer of 
part-Chilean Indian blood; mother 
one of few survivors of Cuban abo- 
rigine tribe of Hatteras; is married; 
largely self-educated; never outside 
Cuba; has been, successively, a farm 
hand, sugar cane hustler, barber, 
ditch-digger, brakeman, soldier, ste- 
nographer; settled in Havana as com- 
mercial stenographer, doing work for 
officers in Camp Columbia; reénlisted 
in 1929 on agreement that he would 
have the rank of sergeant and become 
official stenographer; in 1931 became 
official military courts reporter.” 

This man of the soil possesses a 
Mongoloid countenance, which has 
led to the report that he is Chinese, 
a charge which he does not refute. 
He has a muscular obesity, for he 
weighs 180 and is but five feet five 
inches tall, that belies his intellectual 
grasp and dynamic character. 

As a sidelight on his character I 
have the confidential report made to 
former President Machado following 
the abortive revolution of 1931. Here 
are extracts: 

“Has no political affiliations; his po- 
litical views are unknown. Has traces 
of great ability with much learning 
acquired by extensive reading. Has 
a retentive memory and is relied on 
for perfect knowledge of all that 
comes before him. Readily accepts 
delegated responsibility. Is suspici- 
ous and does not cultivate friendships, 
but is of fluent speech with intimates. 
Attended two meetings of anti- 
Machadistas, and counseled modera- 
tion. Shows diligence, capacity and 


willingness to work at all times.” 

When President Gerardo Machado 
was granted “leave of absence” on 
August 12, 1933, Batista was living 
with his small family in two rooms 
in the barracks in Camp Columbia. 
By day his job was that of military 
court reporter; by night he studied 
law. He dreamed of being admitted 
to the bar and practicing law in the 
capital. His salary was $60 a month. 

A week after Machado left the 
country the army sergeants called an 
informal meeting to consider means 
of self-protection. Popular enmity 
had been aroused against the military 
through its atrocity duty under Ma- 
chado, and the matter had been dis- 
cussed secretly among the sergeants. 
The officers had a similar movement 
under way, but it had a political 
flavor to it as well. 


Cabal in Cuba 


The sergeants were as lacking in 
cohesion as any other group in Cuba, 
and their meeting threatened to de- 
generate into a spellbinding session 
of contrary political expression until 
someone suggested that they organize 
and select a chairman. Batista was 
chosen chiefly because he was not in 
the line and so ineligible to command 
troops. He quickly solidified the ser- 
geant organization and commanded 
respect and confidence among his vet- 
eran associates. 

With the prescience of genius, Ba- 
tista began operating in the broad 
field at once. He rose from his note- 
book and assumed dictation, and from 
that moment, August 19, 1933, dates 
his sovereignty. In two weeks he 
completed the organization of the con- 
spiracy by the sergeants to seize the 
army. Some officers heard of it, but 
laughed away the possibility. Who 
was Batista? Only a stenographer. 

The stenographer went to the revo- 
lutionary leaders, Sergio Carbo, Grau 
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San Martin and others, and offered to 
join them in forestalling a counter- 
revolution on the part of army officers 
scheduled for September 8. Even to 
the men who had ousted Machado the 
plot sounded fantastic. 

At 4 o’clock of the afternoon of 
September 4, 1933, Batista went to 
Carbo and announced he was ready. 


“For what?” “To take over the gov- 
ernment of Cuba.” “When?” “To- 
night.” 


Carbo was not only surprised; he 
was incredulous, for Batista had com- 
pleted his arrangements without con- 
sulting any politico. While Carbo 
hesitated, Batista phoned Dr. Grau 
and induced him, with four other 
leaders, including the editor, to meet 
him that night at Camp Columbia. 

When the five arrived at Batista’s 
quarters the army was practically in 
command of the sergeants, and with- 
out casualty. Only a handful of of- 
ficers were at their posts and these 
had been quietly arrested. Batista 
told the five they must form a new 
government at once, but they still 
wanted to wait, and pleaded that they 
could not agree who among them 
should be president. 

Batista then suggested a Junta or 
committee. “It is better,” he said, 
referring to the changeable De Ces- 
pedes, provisional president, “to have 
five presidents than one president 
with five minds.” 

Events proceeded apace. De Ces- 
pedes, when he returned from a tour 
of hurricane-stricken districts inland, 
found himself out of office and the 
Junta in possession of power. The 
Junta proclaimed itself the morning 
of September 5th, and appointed Ba- 
tista Chief of Staff, placing him in 
command of the army. He then won 
the support of Sumner Welles, Ameri- 
can Ambassador. 

He faced chaos. First there were 
the officers to deal with. They sought 


sanctuary in the National Hotel, 
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Ramon Grau San Martin followed — In January, 1934, Carlos Hevia was Carlos Mendieta is President of 
De Cespedes; lasted four months. Grau’s successor, for two days. Cuba today. Batista supports him. 
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De Cespedes, succeeding Machado, 


was ousted after several weeks. 
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President Gerardo Machado got his 
“leave of absence,” August 12, 1933. 


POWER Colonel Fulgencio Batista, the power behind the presidency 
in Cuba, has persistently refused to seek glory for himself. 
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where the Ambassador was living, 
but the Ambassador moved out on 
September 12th when the light and 
water had been cut off and the ser- 
vants had departed. On October 2nd 
Batista moved in, with machine guns. 
The officers were arrested. 

Meanwhile the Junta had agreed on 
Dr. Grau as President and, with the 
approval of Batista, he had been 
sworn in. Even while the siege of the 
National Hotel was going on, a com- 
munist uprising was threatened. Grau 
permitted the police to give orders 
for the communists to have a general 
holiday on September 29 to bury the 
ashes of their dead leader, Julio 
Mella. The communists chose the 
front of the capitol as a burial place. 
Grau made no opposition, but Batista 
marched his soldiers to the park, took 
the bricks from the grave, confiscated 
the prepared shaft and Mella’s ashes 
have not yet been publicly buried. 

On November 8-9, 1933, Batista had 
his supreme test. He was waked just 
after midnight to learn that a hill 
revolutionary, Blas Hernandez, aided 
by a few former officers, had seized 
Havana, had established military 
headquarters two blocks from the 
presidential palace in the police sta- 
tion, and that his own forces were 
ready to mutiny. 

Before dawn many mutineers and 
deserters were shot down. This act 
clarified the situation like a stroke of 
lightning and put backbone into the 
army. Then Batista marched on Ha- 
vana, took the central station, drove 
Hernandez into Fort Atares, killed 
him there with many of his men. 
Since the Battle of Fort Atares, as 


Batista congratulates Dr. 


Grau 
on becoming President of Cuba. 


SNIPERS 


Havana, 


that episode is called, Batista’s mili- 
tary skill has not been questioned. 

A schism between Grau and Batista 
was caused chiefly by a group of 
amateur and youthful advisers whom 
the Colonel called Los Ninos (the 
children). 

Early in January, 1934, Los Ninos 
prevailed on Grau to make his final 
mistake. The President sent his aide 
to Batista with a written request that 
the Colonel resign. Batista locked 
Grau’s aide in a cell and sent a pal 
with a similar request to the Presi- 
dent, while he sent soldiers to take 
charge of the Ministries of State and 
Justice. That night Grau resigned. 
Again, no bloodshed. 


The Iron Hand 


However, Grau sent his resignation 
to the Junta, and the Junta appointed 
in his place as President Colonel 
Carlos Hevia, whose first act was to 
confer with Guiteras, Minister of 
War and Navy in the Grau cabinet. 
This conference took place on a gun- 
boat in Havana harbor. 

Batista knew through his secret 
service, which he had organized to an 
efficiency higher than that under 
Machado, that the Cuban navy was 
75 per cent communist, and when he 
heard that Hevia was on a gunboat 
with Guiteras he called the President 
on the telephone. He never talked 
with him personally. 

What was said in that conversation 
is not known, but Hevia resigned at 
once. He had been President of Cuba 
for 38 hours. This time Batista was 
ready. He had had plenty of time to 
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Federal troops, stationed on the outskirts of 


shots at rebel Cubans. 


look over the field, and to make ar- 
rangements. His former sergeant as- 
sociates, now all captains and majors, 
clamored for him to become President 
himself. Nothing but his own decision 
prevented, and that may have been 
guided by the canny aloofness of the 
guajiro (countryman), suspicious of 
the pitfalls in the showy place. Had 


he not seen a procession pass through 


the presidential palace in less than 
five months—Machado, De Cespedes, 
the Junta, Grau, Hevia? He was 
holding to more tangible realities by 
building himself a stone house in Co- 
lumbia—a house with walls two feet 
thick. 

Colonel Carlos Mendieta, a charm- 
ing politico of the old school, 60 years 
of age, became Cuba’s newest presi- 
dent, and was sworn in Jan. 15, 1934. 
Five days later the United States rec- 
ognized him, which Washington had 
not been willing to do before. 

The Cuban army has been the key 
to island government for 25 years. 
Zayas (1916-1924) is said to have 
offered the support of the army in 
elections, and so the Presidency, to 
Mendieta in 1924, and asked what 
price he would pay. Mendieta said 
“Nothing”. Machado, at the same 
time, offered $2,000,000, a sum far 
beyond his means, though he was 
well-to-do. Zayas arranged with 
Machado to retain the income from 
the national lottery for four years, 
and this came to about $500,000 a 
year. This income did not come from 
the lottery proper, but from the sale 
of lottery tickets at prices above 
those established by the lottery ad- 
ministration. The collecturias, or ex- 
































clusive sales agencies which handled 
them, were assigned for political pur- 
poses. ‘Thus Machado bought the 
army for $2,000,000. 

In 1933, a vaster lottery than any 
man-made wheel thrust into the 
hands of an Indian a control of the 
army, and with it the sovereignty of 
Cuba. In 1934, Mendieta secured the 
Presidency for the same cash price 
he had been willing to pay in 1924— 
nothing—but there was still a price. 

The price of the Presidency to Men- 
dieta was allegiance to certain prin- 
ciples of government as formulated 
by Batista, who looks upon himself 
as does Cuba generally, as a man of 
destiny with a profound purpose, 
though that purpose is only partially 
articulated as yet. 

In politics he is pro-United States. 
He says the island is geographically a 
political accident, dependent on the 
United States economically, and must 
do all possible to cultivate its friend- 
ship. Batista’s only other basic po- 
litical creed is his anti-communism. 
Toward all other political theories he 
is tolerant. 

In the machinery of government 
Batista is Hispanic-American realist. 
He knows that in his country plebis- 
cites are technical and nominal, that 
the party system has never been suc- 
cessful, and that no government lasts 
long which does not include all Cuba’s 
strong men. Therefore, his door is 
always open to established leaders, 
even to those he has turned down, 
like De Cespedes and Grau. He is 


inspired by Plutarco Calles, also part- 
Indian, who guides the destinies of 
Mexico with a benevolent, imper- 





Frenzied Cubans celebrated Machado’s flight 
by destroying all the furniture in his palace. 
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sonal, yet iron hand. There is, how- 
ever, a velvet glove over the Cuban 
iron fist, and the velvet is Mendieta. 
Batista’s job is to prop up the man in 
the Palace and to work through him 
and with him as best he can, for 
Mendieta seems to be the victim of 
a fear of a popular rising such as 
overwhelmed Machado and therefore 
the thing he fears gradually overtakes 
him. In his first year Cuba saw fre- 
quent bombings, heard countless rifle 
shots, a hundred or more casualties, 
and—not one conviction. 


Soldiers vs. Judges 


While Batista has the army and the 
police, Mendieta holds the courts 
through his power to appoint and re- 
move the judges. Batista’s police 
make arrests and Mendieta’s courts 
won’t hold them! One incident among 
hundreds will illustrate. The police 
caught a terrorist and testified they 
had seen him throw a bomb. “Where 
is it?” asked the judge. “In the bot- 
tom of the bay,” said the officer. “No 
evidence,” said the court, “case dis- 
missed.” 

To this Batista, behind the scenes, 
makes spirited protest. Remember- 
ing what happened to Grau, Mendieta 
does not ask Batista to resign but, 
knowing Batista does not want him to 
go, as there is no one better in sight, 
the President offers to resign, and the 
Colonel begs him to stay. 

At one of these “resignation” ses- 
sions Mendieta protested that he 
wanted to leave the Presidency with 
his clothes as white as they were 
when he entered it. Batista scorn- 
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Batista, who keeps him in of- 
fice, is decorated by Mendieta. 


fully replied that while Mendieta had 
kept the blood of bandits from his 
clothes, they were spattered with the 
blood of innocents. 

When he thinks the occasion suffi- 
cient, the Colonel acts directly, as he 
did under Grau when he stopped the 
burial of Mella, and as he repeatedly 
has done under Mendieta; notably 
when he seized seven communist 
leaders and placed them incommuni- 
cado in Cabanas so that the courts 
could not reach them, while the Pal- 
ace said nothing. 

Each time a general strike is threat- 
ened the population of the island 
shivers. The source of Batista’s real 
strength can be seen in his handling 
of this menace. While he has vastly 
and incredibly improved the army, 
making it a third larger than it was 
under Machado, and with genuine 
morale where it had none, furnishing 
it with the modern equipment it 
lacked, he has contributed a creative 
idea in treating his soldiers as having 
potential qualities beyond that of can- 
non fodder. He early questionnaired 
them as to their handicraft predilic- 
tions, and card indexed the entire 
force of 14,000 men, making them 
ready at a moment’s notice to take 
over any paralyzed industry and op- 
erate it, especially public utilities. 

“I can whip the reds,” Batista says 
to his intimates, “by fighting them on 
the principle of the impact of power 
in an eight-cylinder engine, which 
distributes the explosions so the 
mechanism can absorb the force with- 
out shock. They will never find me 
unprepared so I cannot carry on con- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Two televised images appear below. One is a personable young singer, whose voice is being 
broadcast. The other is that quite adventurous rodent, Mickey Mouse, who needs no introduction. 





WHAT’S HAPPENED TO TELEVISION? 


BY BENN HALL 


The day is not yet here when world events can be televised into our 


own homes, but is not as far off as most people think. 


Research 


and experimentation are paving the way toward a low-priced set. 


THE REPORTS of television’s progress 
filter through the daily newspapers 
with moon-like regularity, but the 
full moon of perfected television has 
not yet been chronicled in our daily 
journals. 

We hear that England is going 
ahead with television on a nation- 
wide scale, that Adolf Hitler is 
seeking to utilize flying pictures to 
entrench himself, and that Italy’s 
Marconi has mysterious things up his 
scientific sleeve. Occasionally we 
read that television in America is 
five years off, or will be here in 
six months, or is here now. Such 
reports depend on the optimism of 
the person at the hour quoted, the 
sensationalism of the particular 
newspaper, and the amount of space 
te be filled in that particular edition. 

Yet to survey television calmly, 
with both feet on the ground, is to con- 
template from afar a newly-born 
Gargantua—struggling to its feet and 
opening its eyes for the first time. 


Giant strides have been made in the 
laboratory, but when the business 
problems loom up, technical difficul- 
ties assume minor importance. 

The Radio Corporation of America 
and other major companies have 
stressed recent engineering advances 
of television, but have, at the same 
time, cited the financial obstacles that 
television must overcome. The Radio 
Corporation of America recently an- 
nounced that it will spend $1,000,000 
within the next fifteen months to de- 
velop television. Field tests will be 
made and a modern picture station 
will be developed. A limited number 
of receiving sets will be built for ex- 
perimental use and program material, 
both film and. studio entertainment, 
will be developed. Major companies 
confine television to the laboratory 
and experimental station. A few in- 
dependent companies are operating 
transmitting stations and laboratories, 
hoping to arouse public interest and to 
force the large companies to show 
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their hands. A _ few  stock-selling 
sharks have unloaded small quantities 
of stock—suitable for wall paper. 

No sane man would predict when 
television will actually be here. In- 
stead he would look to Europe, par- 
ticularly England, where the govern- 
ment has officially sanctioned general 
television introduction on a large 
scale. 

Television has arrived in England. 
The feat of pictures tearing through 
space and being assembled in one’s 
living room is no more a dream—it 
is an English reality. The brain- 
child of countless inventors is leav- 
ing his English laboratory-nursery to 
face a curious world. England is 
going ahead with commercial tele- 
vision on a wholesale scale. Other 
countries are following. 

The British Isles, definitely and of- 
ficially committed to television, are 
eagerly awaiting the miracle-thrill of 
sending pictures through air and see- 
ing them assembled in the home or 

















cinema. Ten stations will supply 
flying picture entertainment to Great 
Britain. Television receiving sets 
will cost about $250. Pioneers are 
all set to reap fortunes after the gen- 
eral introduction of the “magic eye” 
this fall. Television shares have been 
the most active on the London stock 
exchange recently. The government, 
through the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, will control television 
just as it manages radio. 

I was one of the few American 
newspaper men fortunate enough to 
interview Lord Selsdon when he 
visited this country last November. 
Lord Selsdon is chairman of the Brit- 
ish government’s special postoffice 
committee investigating television. 
When I met him, he had seen but one 
television demonstration in America, 
an independent one. He told me, 
quite frankly, that a great deal of 
England’s television future depended 
on what he saw in “the States.” Evi- 
dently, he came, he saw—and was 
convinced. England is about to em- 
bark on the most startling entertain- 
ment-engineering program since the 
first radio set emitted tinnish music 
amid the static. 


Fine for Dictators 


England is not the only European 
company progressing with television. 
Hitler sees in the development of the 
“electric eye” an opportunity to foster 
his policies and to strengthen his grip 
on Germany by popular television. 

Germany is making plans for the 
operation of a modern station in 
Berlin which will serve a 30-mile 
radius. News reels and old motion 
pictures will constitute the mainstay 
of the programs. It is significant that 
a truck equipped with cameras and 
developing apparatus will visit vari- 
ous parts of the city, taking films of 
nazi demonstrations and celebrations. 
These films will be rushed to the tele- 
vision station and televised. 

Dr. Fritz Schroeter, director of the 
Telefunken company, recently came 
to this country to study television 
and to arrange for an exchange of 
vital patents. He predicted television 
in German homes within a _ year. 

In Italy, Marconi is conducting 
secret, almost magical experiments. 
He is attempting to utilize the micro- 
waves as they have never been used. 
At one time it was believed by all 
scientists that these pygmy waves 
were useful for short distances only. 
Marconi has succeeded in “bending” 
the tiny waves so that they can be 
sent for long distances—following the 
earth’s curvature. He hopes to form 
a bridge between America and Europe 
by means of television. 

In America huge sums are being 
spent on television research. Twenty- 


The young lady’s picture and voice are being broad- 


SCANNING cast at the same time. Heat still remains a problem. 


AT HOME 


Television receiving sets resemble radios. Engineers are 
working on sets which will throw images on large screens. 
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eight stations are now licensed by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
A handful of people possess television 


sets. Why is Europe moving ahead 
of us? When will we have regular 
television? 


In the first place, the British Isles 
are just about the size of New York 
State. When television comes it must 
come on a nation-wide scale. We 
have a widely scattered population; 
England has a concentrated popula- 
tion. The British government con- 
trols television and the license fees 
collected from radio set owners can 
be used for research. 

In other words, _ televisionally 
speaking, Britain is a tight little isle, 
ideal for television pioneering. This 
is true of most of the continental 
countries. Areas are small, popula- 
tions are concentrated and govern- 
ments can decide at will when to in- 
troduce television. 


Our Size Hurts 


On the other hand, in America, 
our very size is an obstacle. Our 
people are scattered. And while the 
government supervises television, it 
cannot tell commercial companies 
when to introduce the “magic eye.” 
Applicants for licenses are carefully 
investigated before permits are is- 
sued. There has been some sugges- 
tion that the government, in line with 
its expenditure of public funds for 
relief projects, attempt to develop 
television. This would inevitably 
lead to a governmental control of 
radio-television. Such suggestions 
have aroused little or no enthusiasm 
in those who realize what the poten- 
tialities of television are—if properly 
developed by American business 
methods. 

For the past five years, predictions 
that television would be here soon 
have been shouted regularly from the 
housetops. Today, a wise man would 
say that television will undoubtedly 
follow general business improvement 
—and will help industry help itself. 
The capital required for television’s 
debutisenormous—about $290,000,000. 
Sets would cost about the same as 
our British cousins’—about $250. The 
question as to how many of us could 
afford to buy sets at that figure is a 
serious one indeed. 

The financial problem is two-fold. 
First, there is the cost of furnishing 
television entertainment and, second, 
the cost to the person contemplating 
the purchase of a television set. It 
is doubtful if England’s citizenry is 
much more able to buy any large 
number of sets at $250 each than we 
are. This high unit cost will, un- 
doubtedly, be an important factor in 
holding back a general introduction 
of television. This same problem had 


to be faced in the early days of elec- 
tric refrigeration. 

The problems facing television pro- 
duction are both technical and finan- 
cial. As solutions to technical prob- 
lems appear to be at hand, the mag- 
nitude of the industrial question is 
intensified. Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, 
radio and picture engineer, and I re- 
cently analyzed the entertainment re- 
quirements of television. It costs 
roughly about $120,000 to produce an 
hour of movies. It takes about $2,500 
to entertain an hour over the radio. 
Surely a vast difference. 

Television will use either film or 
stage entertainment or both. Obvi- 
ously it will be impractical to pro- 
duce radio quantity at film costs. 
While a theatre film may be shown 
thousands of times all over the world, 
once a film is televised generally, it 
is quite dead. 

Although we do not hear much 
about it, extensive research is being 
conducted in laboratories from coast 
to coast. One reason that we do not 
hear more of television is that radio 
manufacturers are a shrewd lot. They 
realize quite well that if you and I 
believe that television will be intro- 
duced in the near future, we will 
not dig down in our pockets for-the 
cash to purchase a new radio. 

Among the leading television ex- 
perimenters are Radio Corporation 
of America, Philco, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., General 
Electric, and a score of independent 
companies. Film producers, of course, 
are tremendously interested in tele- 
vision. Theatre owners are anxiously 
and nervously awaiting its arrival— 
wondering if it will cut into their 
receipts. 

It was recently reported that the 
Columbia Broadcasting System was 
negotiating with a major film com- 
pany for a television tie-up. The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and its 
affiliate, Radio Pictures, could easily 
codrdinate their services. If such al- 
liances take place, it is likely that 
the film companies will continue to 
produce pictures—for television as 
well as for theatre use. The radio 
chains will broadcast pictures and 
sound, just as today they broadcast 
sound alone. 

Television will be either’ sent 
through the air as sound is today or 
will be “piped” to our homes and 
theatres by wire. The Bell Telephone 
Laboratories recently announced that 
a new type of electrical transmission 
lines provided a television channel 
“giving size and clarity of vision 
hitherto unknown.” The new system 
consists of a wire within a wire— 
that is, a solid wire inside a hollow 
tube. The tube is about half an inch 
in diameter. Both tube and wire 


serve as conductors. (A central studio 
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could serve other stations by this 
wire system.) 

If television is not wired, but is 
broadcast, it is very likely that the 
micro or short waves will be used. 


The present disadvantage, unless 
Marconi proves otherwise, as already 
mentioned, is that they do not seem 
to travel further than the horizon. 
This means that the country may be 


_ dotted with relay stations. 


Films that are televised will, na- 
turally, be produced along the gen- 
eral lines of films produced for the- 
atres. Television studios undoubtedly 
will blend the legitimate stage, the 
radio studio, the music halls. 

Far-seeing executives and archi- 
tects had television in mind when 
Radio City was designed. The largest 
studio there is 78 by 132 feet and is 
three stories in height. Scene shift- 
ing, lighting and other arrangements 
have been kept in mind. 

Although many people have seen 
television programs received, few 
have had opportunity to see programs 
“televised” from a studio—particu- 
larly “live” entertainment—not film. 
When the Columbia Broadcasting 
System thought that television was 
close at hand and had its own tele- 
vision station, W2XAB in New York, 
I was a constant visitor, critic and 
best friend. Programs were a hy- 
brid of music hall acts and radio 
hours. Six to eight 15 to 30-minute 
programs were broadcast nightly. 

No advertising is allowed over tele- 
vision. The deceased Federal Radio 
Commission ruled so and the present 
Federal Communications Commission 
has continued that ruling. The rea- 
son is that the government does not 
believe that television is commercial- 
ly practical and does not feel that 
advertising should be permitted until 
television is proved a successful en- 
tertainment medium. 


Seeing and Selling 


The advertising possibilities of tel- 
evision are great. The entertainment 
appeal of television will be two-fold. 
It will appeal to two senses—sight 
and sound. One will not merely hear 
about a sponsored product’s merits— 
one will see the product “in person.” 
The potentialities of television as a 
salesman-in-the-home are unlimited. 

There is the picture. The world is 
on top of a television volcano. En- 
gland is about to erupt. Ten stations 
will be in operation before long and 
lucky Britishers are hoping to har- 
vest fortunes. Hitler is preparing to 
erupt with a pictorial lava of nazi 
propaganda. Marconi is bringing fame 
anew to Italy and himself. America 
continues to experiment; cautiously 
—stopping, listening and hoping to 
look—and see. 
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13 MILLION DOGS 


BY JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 





Ranking high among our national hobbies is 
the care and breeding of dogs. The number 
of them continues to increase and during this 


year they will eat $100,000,000 in food. 
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Hoses Totp the ancient world a 
deathless tale in stirring verse. It 
was the story of mighty nations in 
the dim early dawn of history strug- 
gling for the possession of a blonde. 

The heroics of Hellas versus Troy, 
immortalized by the Greek bard, 
have preserved the reputation of a 
lady whose spell has been exercised 
by innumerable successors with at 
least equal effect, if not equal good 
fortune in the discovery of a press 
agent. It is only for this reason— 
that is to say, the failure to find a 
golden-tongued panegyrist—that the 
exploits of a great dog languish in 
obscurity while the seductive charms 
of a fickle female remain a putative 
force in the destiny of men and na- 
tions. It is all a matter of gifted press 
agentry. 

You have probably never heard of 
Mag Ailbe. That practically proves 
the point, for Mag was an Irish wolf- 
hound of whose deep-throated bark 
it might have been said, if the early 
Irish chronicler had a _ touch of 
Homeric genius, that it launched a 
thousand battalions of grim Gaelic 
fighters. In the time of Cu Culainn and 
Cu Rui, which is so far back that it 
doesn’t matter, the King of the Lein- 
stermen had a dog who was the 
Leinster army and navy and NRA all 
on four legs. 

The King of Connacht had his eye 
on this hound and offered 6,000 cows 
and a few other nicknacks for him. 
In fact the bid was the grand aggre- 
gate of everything which the king 
could steal. Unfortunately the King 
of the Ulstermen also wanted the dog 
and made an equally impressive bid. 
After going into a huddle with his 
friends, Mag decided to join the brave 
boys from Ulster. 

However, Mag made a serious mis- 
take in his last battle. During a tussle 
with the disappointed bidder the dog 
seized the royal axletree so firmly in 
his teeth that he could not let go 
even after his head had been cut off. 
The publicity for this notable canine 


,career was badly handled, with the 


result that a thousand people know 
the length of Helen’s eyelashes for 
every one who has ever heard of 
Mag Ailbe. 

Whether a woman or a wolfhound 
has had more influence on history is 
a delicate question which must be 
left for abler and rasher judges to 
decide. The fact is that the dog has 
been taken for granted and for that 
reason the highly important recipro- 
cal influence of men and dogs has 
never been properly appraised. 

The literature on the subject is 
largely sentimental. The dog invari- 
ably saves a life and in the process 
becomes a hero. The most typical and 
perhaps best known story of this 








character is the mastiff legend. Sir 
Peer’s Leigh was a general in the 
army of Henry V. He fought gallantly 
on the field of Agincourt but toward 
the close of the day was felled by a 
battleaxe. 

On the fringes of the struggle was 
a mastiff bitch, the property of Sir 
Leigh, which saw him fall. During 
the evening and long night she 
guarded the prostrate soldier. The 
next morning the general was recued 
and taken to Paris, where he died. 
The dog in the meantime had a 
blessed event. The body, the bitch, 
the story, and the pups were all tak- 
en to England. In gratitude the Leigh 
family maintained unbroken that par- 
ticular strain of mastiffs for four and 
a half centuries. It is a noble breed 
and there are many Englishmen who 
feel that the mastiff is the national 
dog and not the bulldog. 


Bred for a Purpose 


Had it not been for the efforts of 
this family it is quite probable that 
the mastiff would have suffered ex- 
tinction as a breed during the past 
century. It is the avoidance of this 
general danger to many dog breeds 
and the effect of men upon dogs and 


dogs upon men that constitutes the 
theme of this story. 

Our grandest dog breeds were de- 
veloped for purposes which the prog- 
ress of the world has since removed. 
From the point of view of practical 
utility these dogs have become obso- 
lete. The dog lost his raison d’etre 
and was in grave danger of extinc- 
tion. Take the English Bulldog for 
example. He is a broad, compact, 
powerful animal. His distinguishing 
trait, the undershot jaw, removes him 
from beauty competition. He looks 
like a tough, ugly customer. Actually 
he is one of the gentlest and most 
lovable dogs. His protruding jaw 
and formidable appearance were the 
product of special breeding efforts. 

Originally used for baiting, this 
dog was taught to seize a bull by the 
nose and hang on until the animal 
expired or the dog was dashed to 
death. This required a durable, pow- 
erful body but above all a head that 
would permit the dog to breath while 
rendering his repulsive performance. 
When public aversion made bull- 
baiting less popular and laws were 
passed prohibiting this brutal diver- 
sion, the bulldog and his highly spe- 
cialized equipment were no longer 
useful. Since he lost his job because 
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a higher quality of mercy finally 
prevailed over cruder tastes, it might 
be said that the bulldog became the 
luckless victim of humanitarian un- 
employment. 

The English Bull Terrier, whose 
man-cultivated savagery provided en- 
tertainment on many a village green, 
had somewhat the same experience. 


Savage Ancestry 


The Great Dane in his earlier years 
was not distinguishable from the 
Mastiff. He earned his board and 
justified his existence as a baiter of 
other animals. In the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, subjects of the sexy Virgin 
Queen found peculiar delight in wit- 
nessing combats between wild an- 
imals and these huge dogs. Four 
danes against a lion, or three against 
a bear, were held to be fair sides. 
Soccer and the cinema have suc- 
ceeded the bloody action of the pit. 

Other tasks which earned bones for 
our larger breeds were defense 
against wild animals, the protection 
of flocks, and the chase. The Irish 
Wolfhound is ideally adapted for a 
purpose that no longer exists. He is 
the largest of our dogs. Outstanding 
specimens measure as much as 37 
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FRESH 


Noted for their pep, Wire-haired Fox Ter- 
riers give their owners few dull moments. 
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Puppies will be puppies, as these Bos- 
ton Terriers cautiously seem to admit. 
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inches at the shoulder and weigh 
over 200 pounds. The St. Bernard, 
the Mastiff, and the Dane are at times 
as heavy or heavier, but none be- 
come any bigger. The Irish Wolf- 
hound is long-limbed, heavy-boned, 
swift and infinitely courageous. It 
is permissible to say to those who are 
not of the “fancy” that he looks like 
a Brobdingnagian edition of a wire- 
haired fox terrier. 


They Lost Their Jobs 


The Wolfhound made the worst of 
mistakes. He had never heard of the 
American Federation of Labor, knew 
nothing of collective bargaining or 
limitation of output. He had never 
noted the deliberation with which a 
bricklayer plied his trowel. In con- 
sequence he worked so earnestly and 
selflessly that wolves in Ireland be- 
came as scarce as balanced budgets 
under the New Deal. The poor dog 
worked himself out of a job. 

Karl Marx appeared as a spiteful 
nemesis to another splendid breed, 
the Borzoi, or Russian Wolfhound. 
With gracefully curving roaches, deep 
briskets, beautiful coats and aristo- 
cratic heads, they became the most 
decorative of dogs. Before the rev- 





TOUGH 





Actually the ferocious-looking Bulldog is 
one of the gentlest and most lovable of pets. 


olution, Russian noblemen bred them 
for wolf hunting. The Bolshevists 
naturally had no use for such strictly 
capitalistic diversions and had it not 
been for admirers and friends in 
other parts of the world this majestic 
breed would have met the fate of 
the Czar. 

The most interesting case of threat- 
ened extinction is provided by the 
St. Bernard. He is in truth the vic- 
tim of technological unemployment. 
For a period of 200 years this dog 
was an aid to wayfarers who were 
forced to make the perilous passage 
over the St. Bernard pass. The work 
of these dogs presents one of the most 
fascinating practical studies in animal 
intelligence. They were bred and 
maintained at the Hospice of St. Ber- 
nard. Without any special training 
except that which the younger dogs 
acquired from the more experienced, 
these animals became the four-legged 
Samaritans of the mountains. 

With an uncanny ability to sense 
storms in advance they ranged their 
“beats” in groups. If a traveler was 
found, they would clear the snow 
from the body and lick the man’s 
face. Through some form of commu- 
nication the dogs would divide into 
two groups, one returning to the 
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“Randolph Hexengold,” Golden Brin- 
dle Great Dane. Owner, R. P. Stevens. 























monastery to summon aid while the 
other attended the traveler. While 
waiting for help the dogs would dig 
trenches on each side of the man and 
huddle close to him to keep him 
warm, 

Technological progress has now re- 
jected this rare concentration of an- 
imal instinct and intelligence. Broad 
paved highways, the construction of 
the Simplon Tunnel, the railroad, the 
airplane, radio and telephone have 
deprived the St. Bernard of his job. 


The New Leisure 


With no more wolves in Ireland, 
with a decline in the wild boars whose 
hunting earned a living for the Great 
Dane, with bull and animal baiting 
terminated by a more merciful age, 
with modern technology displacing 
and disdaining the St. Bernard, many 
great breeds of dogs were on the 
threshold of extinction when a com- 
pensating development arrested this 
harsh fate. 

The same progress which made 
men more civilized and _ liberated 
them from primitive necessities en- 
dowed them with the leisure and the 
means which permitted a new inter- 
est in dogs. They acquired and bred 
















dogs as a hobby. Although the crime 
waves promoted by prohibition, which 
have carried into the period of re- 
peal, have again jeopardized the 
safety of life and property to a point 
where the protective character of the 
dog is a factor, by and large, men 
own and breed dogs for the excep- 
tionally delightful fruits of that prim- 
itive relationship. 

Before proceeding it is necessary to 
state that dog breeding is an avoca- 
tion which women enjoy and in which 
they have been fully as successful as 
men. The Loheland strain of Great 
Danes in Germany was developed by 
a woman. The best dog at the last 
Westminster Show, a gorgeous white 
poodle, Ch. Munsoe Duc de la Ter- 
race of Blakeen, is owned by Mrs. 
Sherman Reese Hoyt. She has the 
finest poodle kennels in the country. 
It was a woman who bred the only 
American dog in the group of six that 
remained for the finals at the West- 
minster Show. She is Mrs. Florence 
Bell Iich and her dog, the beautiful 
sable and white collie, is Ch. Bell- 
haven Black Lucason. 

The other sex seems to have an eye 
for symmetry, an ability to gauge 
conformity to standards, and a grasp 
of dog management which are on a 
par with and probably superior to 
those of men. Wherever you find 
successful kennels with a record of 
breeding accomplishment and bench 
recognition, there invariably you will 
find some active woman, often self- 
effacing, who deserves the credit. 


Psychic Income 


The returns to the dog breeder are 
substantial even though they can only 
occasionally be turned into ledger 
balances on the right side. Fortu- 
nately with the majority of breeders 
this is not a controlling consideration, 
or breeding would become a business 
and lose its character as the king of 
hobbies. 

First among its returns is the direct 
response which the animals give. No 
other animal has the same gift of 
articulation. When a dog talks he 
uses his body—all of it. He is nature’s 
perfect yes-man. He never offers any 
views on business and is blind to your 
faults. If he has an operation he 
doesn’t talk about it afterwards. If 
you are pleased with the world he 
always travels the second mile. If 
the boss has bashed your ego or mis- 
takes undermine your confidence, 
seek the solace of your dog’s admira- 
tion. It is always on tap. The dog is 
the perfect companion, and that per- 
haps more than any other reason ac- 
counts for the 13,000,000 of them in 
this country. 

The interest of the breeder exceeds 
the appeal of the companionship. The 


desire to create is fundamental in 
human nature. The breeding of dogs, 
the vital cycle of mating, whelping 
and raising, culminating in sale or 
death offers a satisfaction which is 
difficult to duplicate. There is always 
the tantalizing challenge of the stand- 
ard. Each breed has an ideal dog 
with precise specifications. This dog 
is an abstraction since the perfection 
which he represents has never been 
found in a dog. 


Scientific Interest 


The breeder reaches into the dim 
recesses of a field which students like 
Mendel, Loew, Galton and Weissman 
have tried to illuminate. He studies 
blood lines, the prepotence of strains, 
the concentration of desirable charac- 
teristics and the elimination of faults. 
After careful thought he tries a com- 
bination. Will the bitch ,throw a 
litter of prize winners? Will the 
litter contain a super dog? Will the 
new issue vanquish the prize winners 
from abroad? 

It may do any of these. The mating 
of two fine dogs is a chance on a giant 
roulette wheel. The prize is ex- 
quisite gratification. It is this superb 
gamble which grips the interest of 
the breeder. Although the odds 
against him are tremendous, he can 
always reduce them by skill, care, and 
intelligence. 

There is no trend in any field today 
which seems more certain than the 
growing interest in dogs. The regis- 
trations of pure bred dogs show a 
perfect resistance to the depression. 
Although citizens were forced to 
abandon many of the perquisites of 
well-being while passing through the 
vale of adversity, they refused to part 
with their dogs. The fact is a tribute 
to the dog and to the high level of 
American prosperity. In vast and 
naturally fertile areas of Russia, 
where citizens have enjoyed the 
blessings of a planned economy, the 
dog has disappeared—usually into the 
pot. In spite of the distress which 
this country has suffered during the 
past five years no one has starved 
and that observation seems to apply 
even to the dogs. 

The suburbanization of America has 
been a powerful factor in promoting 
dog ownership and breeding. The 
automobile has spread our cities over 
wider areas. An increasing number 
of citizens have been able to indulge 
the yearning for acreage and with 
that has gone the satisfaction of an- 
other desire—a richer companionship 
with dogs. 

There are more than 5,000 recog- 
nized kennels in the country, estab- 
lishments -which go in for breeding 
in a serious manner. It is noteworthy 
as an indication of the motives and 
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interest of those who own these ken- 
nels that at least 60 per cent of them 
are non-commercial. Here the direct 
pleasure derived by the owner is the — 
essential consideration which main- 
tains the kennel. These 5,000 kennels 
tell only a part of the story. There 
are more than 2,000,000 dogs in 
homes which have two or more dogs. 
An undetermined number of these 
homes breed dogs. 

Unlike other hobbies which are 
taken up by the affluent, the breed- 
ing of dogs in a serious way is open 
to a person of modest income. It is 
possible to acquire a three-months- 
old female of champion parents with 
excellent show prospects for $150 to 
$300. Additional equipment in the 
form of kennels and fencing may cost 
as much or as little as the owner 
cares to spend. 

With this female as a home model 
of the breed, the novice can start the 
rounds of the shows, compare the ex- 
hibits with the mental image’ of the 
standard and with his own dog. He 
studies diets, the relative merits of 
foods, and a training program for his 
own dog. 

As she approaches maturity he may 
enter her in local shows and experi- 
ence the thrill of displaying her fine 
points before the expert eyes of a 
judge and the critical appraisal of 
the ring. All this can be done with- 
out a burdensome investment and 
without the employment of any high- 
priced attendants. 


Amateur Breeders 


The breeding and handling of dogs 
is the most democratizing of hobbies. 
Busy men who are bored with the de- 
tails of household management and 
never go near the kitchen will, when 
it comes to dogs, spend hours in the 
preparation of food and the most 
painstaking personal attention to their 
animated charges. 

When the time comes to breed his 
female, the modest novice has access 
to the same fine studs as the wealth- 
iest of his competitors. He can buy 
the service of the best dog in the 
country for $100. Thus, for an initial 
investment ranging from $250 to $400, 
he can have his first litter, with the 
same prospect of producing cham- 
pions as the man who invests from 
$25,000 to $40,000. 

The growing interest in dogs, espe- 
cially fine dogs, has had some very 
significant results. Not the least of 
these is the American Kennel Club. 
This organization, with headquarters 
in New York City, is charged with 
the general task of promoting the in- 
terests of dogdom. It is an associa- 
tion of dog clubs and does not have 
individual members. The corridors 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Czechoslovakia. 





Here is a birdseye view of the mighty Skoda metallurgical works at Pilsen in 
Insert, Edward Benes, 51, guiding brain of the Little Entente. 


THE EIGHTH WORLD POWER 


BY ROGER SHAW 


Central Europe has always been a debatable ground with hopeless 
intermixture of races. But the extraordinary Little Entente, built up 
since the World War, has done much to stabilize this restless region. 


THE MARSEILLES assassination of King 
Alexander of Jugoslavia was a chal- 
lenge to his power by radicals. But, 
paradoxically enough, it was a radical 
coup backed by reactionaries of the 
old pre-war school in Europe. For 
the kingdom of Jugoslavia, under 
Alexandrian dictatorship, was part of 
a new order introduced by the rev- 
olutionary peace treaties of 1919. 
Since that time, it has been the die- 
hards of Central Europe who have 
condemned the settlement with in- 
extinguishable hatred. 


When Jugoslavia, following the 


assassination, protested vehemently 
to Hungary and to the League of 
Nations, there was fire behind the 
smoke-screen. Croatian secret socie- 





ties which desired secession from 
Jugoslavia had been meeting with 
tacit Hungarian support, and Hungary 
wished to reinstate the old order. 
Italy, ally of the Hungarians, has 
claims to the Dalmatian coast which 
was assigned to Jugoslavia under 
protest at the close of Armageddon. 
Mussolini, bitterly against the Jugo- 
slavs, would welcome any sort of 
Jugoslav disruption for territorial 
reasons. 

But when Alexander met his end, 
it was a blow directed not at Jugo- 
slavia alone. For two other post-war 
states of Central Europe are linked 
to this Adriatic country by almost 
indivisible ties: Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania. They too are products of 
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the 1919 peace treaties and, like the 
three musketeers of fictional fame, 
are all for one and one for all. Slap- 
ping the Jugoslavian face is one 
thing. Slapping the face of the trio— 
called the Little Entente—is quite an- 
other matter. Of this important fact, 
Hungary and Italy have become 
aware. And there are other minds 
keener than that of ex-Alexander at 
the disposal of the iron-forged Czech- 
Jugoslav-Rumanian bloc. 

In 1914, on the eve of the World 
War, there were eight great powers in 
the world. These were England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, Czarist Russia, Japan, and 
America. During the war Russia 
turned communist, and Austria-Hun- 








King Carol of Rumania, 42, merry 
monarch of the mad_ Balkans. 





Little King Peter of Jugoslavia, 11, 
perplexed child ruler since October. 


gary completely disintegrated. But in 
1935 there are still six great powers 
in Europe, for the polyglot Little En- 
tente has taken the place of polyglot 
Austria-Hungary as a major state far 
more important than noisy Italy. 
The Little Entente occupies most of 
the area once held by the pre-war 
Hapsburg empire, and its population 
approximates the same total: 50 mil- 
lion. It is, in effect, a revolutionary 
state which has rejected the Haps- 
burg tradition; just as Soviet Russia 
is a revolutionary state which has 
rejected the Romanov tradition. The 
Little Entente covers an area of 265,- 
000 square miles, has long Adriatic 
and Black Sea coastlines, and its poli- 
tical headquarters is at the exact 
center of Europe: the city of Prague, 
in Czechoslovakia. The Czech foreign 
minister, Edward Benes, one of the 
tleverest statesmen in the world, is 
unofficial boss of the eighth great 
power. Its patron saint is the Czech 
life-president, Thomas Masaryk, who 
has been called one of Europe’s three 
honest public men. The other two 
were Venizelos of Greece and Hin- 
denburg of Germany, and Hinden- 
burg is dead, Venizelos in exile. 
Three sovereign nations compose 
the Little Entente: Czechoslovakia, 


President Masaryk of Czechoslo- 
vakia, 85, beloved elder statesman. 


Jugoslavia, and Rumania. The three 
are in an almost federal alliance, 
with a single foreign policy, and mili- 
tary pacts which produce a Little 
Entente army of 600,000 men at peace 
strength. Of these, the tough Jugo- 
slavs are the best fighters, but the 
direction is primarily Czech. Jugo- 
slavia has inherited the former Aus- 
tro-Hungarian navy and its Adriatic 
bases, and has purchased French 
submarines in addition; while Ru- 
mania maintains a weak Black Sea 
water-force. Hence the Little Entente 
is something of a sea-power, and has 
well developed aviation: 2,000 planes. 
Czechoslovakia boasts the vast muni- 
tions plants of Skoda, as at Pilsen, 
and other powerful war industries. 
Skoda built the 420 mm. Big Bertha 
howitzers used in the World War by 
Germany. 

The Little Entente was set up, with 
the blessings of France, in 1924. It 
represents the spirit of anti-Hapsburg 
revolt, and young Otto—current 
Hapsburg pretender—is to Ententers 





what George III was to post-revolu- 
tionary Americans: an_ antichrist 
of tyranny. 

Czechoslovakia was completely un- 
der Hapsburg rule until 1918, while 
two-thirds of Rumania and more than 
two-thirds of Jugoslavia were also 
incorporated within the old empire. 
Pre-war Rumania had only 8 million 
people. Today she has nearly 20 
million. Pre-war Serbia, the nucleus 
of Jugoslavia, had 5 million in 1914. 
Now she totals close to 15 million. 
Czechoslovakia’s 15 million have all 
been liberated from Hapsburgs and 
feudal landlords. 

Hungary, governed by diehards of 
Hapsburg background, hopes to gain 
back Transylvania from Rumania, 
Croatia from Jugoslavia, and Slovakia 
from Czechoslovakia. The Hungarian ° 
army numbers only 50,000 or so, and 
is more of a nuisance than a threat. 
It is the magnetic Hapsburg tradition 
of five centuries that the Little En- 
tente really fears, believing it much 
more insidious than the spirit of 
communism. 


Entente versus I] Duce 


Italy, under Mussolini, has become 
a potential supporter of Hapsburg 
restoration, and is in alliance with 
Austria and Hungary. The Little En- 
tente is, therefore, intensely anti- 
Italian and delights in showing it 
upon all possible occasions. Ententers 
are nominally anti-German as well, 
for Germany was a 1918 ally of the 
Hapsburgs. But since Germany and 
Italy have shown themselves hostile 
to each other, the Little Entente has 
become friendlier to the Third Reich. 
Nazis, too, hate Hapsburgs, whose 
restoration would prove an obstacle 
to Austro-German union. 
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Three nations of the Entente shown in black. 
of Europe, gray. Note the Entente’s peculiar shape. 


The rest 














If the old Austria-Hungary had a 
notoriously mixed and jumbled pop- 
ulation, so have the three succession 
states of the Little Entente. Czecho- 
slovakia comprises the dominant 
Czechs, their country cousins, the 
Slovaks, Ruthenians, well over 3 mil- 
lion Germans, and nearly a million 
Hungarians. The government tends to 
be freemasonic, liberal, and anti- 
clerical, and the trade unions are 
strongly organized and influential. 


Tough South Slavs 


Jugoslavia is dominated by the 
Serbs, but other Slavic peoples such 
as Croatians, Slovenes, and Bosnians 
complicate matters. There are also 
some Germans, Hungarians, Alban- 
ians, and Macedonians to make 
trouble. Serbia is Greek Orthodox 
but Croatians are Roman Catholics, 
and the Bosnians are Mohammedan. 
Serbs, furthermore, use the eastern 
alphabet; while Croats spell and read 
with our alphabet of the west. Hence, 
internal dissension such as that which 
led to the assassination of Alexander. 

Rumania is populated primarily by 
the Latin-speaking descendants of 
Roman legionaries who were stationed 
there by Trajan in ancient times. But 
she has Germans, Hungarians in 
abundance, Jews, and several brands 
of Slavs. Rumania is Orthodox and 
anti-semitic, and German Lutherans 
and Hungarian Unitarians have not 
received the best of treatment. The 
League of Nations guarantees to all 
the minority races free exercise of 
language and creed, with schools and 
churches of their own choosing. The 
Little Entente signed treaties to this 
effect, but has not been over-scrupu- 
lous in fulfillment. Czechoslovakia 
has infinitely the best record, under 
able and tolerant national leadership. 
Persecuted minorities in all three 
countries have the right of appeal to 
protective Geneva, as do minorities 
in the other lesser post-war states. 

Not only are the three members of 
the Little Entente bound together by 
military pacts, political alliances, and 
the revolutionary spirit. Economic 
agreements and preferential tariffs 
also play an important part in the 
councils of Mitteleuropa, and En- 
tenters tend to supplement one an- 
other handily in commercial matters. 

Czechoslovakia is an_ industrial 
country, with coal and iron mines, 
and heavy manufacturing establish- 
ments such as Skoda. She has a 
highly developed mass-production 
shoe trade, engineered by the late 
Thomas Batya, and beet-sugar refin- 
eries of a high order. Glass and tex- 
tile manufacture and brewing are 
other leading national industries. The 
Bohemian province is a center for 
high-pressure manufacturing, and a 








free trading zone is granted to the 
Czechs at Hamburg, by special agree- 
ment with Germany. Czechoslovakia 
is landlocked. 

Before 1918, there were great feudal 
estates in Czechoslovakia. But these 
have been subdivided among the 
peasants since the revolution and, as 
in France, the peasant proprietor is 
king. There is no longer an aristoc- 
racy, and the democratic system func- 
tions successfully, with some regard 
for racial rights. 

Jugoslavia is, economically, a peas- 
ant democracy without feudal no- 
bility. Agriculture is the national 
occupation, often on a _ codperative 
basis, and the long Adriatic seacoast 
is an asset to Jugoslavs and their 
allies. Pig-raising is a staple branch 
of farming, and there are mineral re- 
sources, and limited manufacturing. 
Government is through a machine- 
like dictatorship, under a _ regency. 
King Peter is only eleven years old, 
and Serb army officers hold the reins 
of power with the tacit consent of 
the hard-bitten Serbian peasantry. 

Under the dictatorship, since 1929, 
there has been only one legal party— 
a serious mistake—but in the May 
election anti-government tickets were 
tolerated, and the militarist govern- 
ment got less than two-thirds votes. 
There will now be a legitimate oppo- 
sition in parliament. This is hopeful. 


Old Roman Colonists! 


Rumania is one of the world’s lead- 
ing petroleum producers, and has 
vast wheat lands besides. Iron, cop- 
per, lignite, and natural gas are pres- 
ent in abundance; and the raising of 
livestock—horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs—is carried on in the grand style. 
There are still many large feudal es- 
tates, although some of these have 
been subdivided among the needy 
peasants through an agrarian reform 
law. The Black Sea coast is a con- 
venient Rumanian outlet, and foreign 
capital has long been interested in 
Rumanian oil wells. 

A prominent American, friend of 
the writer, went to see King Carol. 
That ruler twice asked him to be 
seated; but the visitor, full of eti- 
quette, remained standing. Finally 
the cheery monarch exclaimed: “I 
guess you don’t understand English, 
so I'll try American. Sit down, you 
son of a bitch!” 

Rumanian government, under King 
Carol, has been extremely corrupt 
and inefficient; and it is hard to 
classify the kingdom as either a de- 
mocracy or a dictatorship. Great mag- 
nates of oil and wheat are influential, 
and perhaps plutocracy would be 
the most appropriate word for this 
comic opera entity, which has Merry 
Widow aspects under the Carolingian 
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régime. But there is nothing comical 
about Rumanian natural resources. 
Czech manufactures, Rumanian 
wheat and oil, and Jugoslav coastline 
are thus linked together in the Little 
Entente, with the winding river 
Danube as a further connection for 
the three lands. The old Austria- 
Hungary was an almost complete 
economic entity. Its successor, the 
Little Entente, is in much the same 
happy position, and neither unem- 


‘ployment nor bankruptcies play quite 


the same sad part that they do in top- 
heavy Western Europe. 


What a Funny Shape 


In shape the Little Entente resem- 
bles a sort of back-facing C, with 
Czechoslovakia at the top, Jugoslavia 
at the bottom, and Rumania as the 
connecting section. Within the hollow 
of the C are the hostile Austrian and 
Hungarian states. Greece and Turkey 
are attached to Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia by an amicable Balkan pact; 
and the Little Entente as a whole is 
in close alliance with France, and in 
virtual alliance with Soviet Russia. 

The ultimate fate of Austria con- 
cerns the Little Entente deeply. A 
Hapsburg restoration in that country 
could seriously disturb all revolution- 
ary gains; for clerical, reactionary, 
and_ dissatisfied elements within 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania would turn longing eyes to- 
ward a new imperial Vienna. On the 
other hand, German annexation of 
Austria would encircle Czechoslo- 
vakia in dangerous style, and would 
pave the way for German penetration 
of Central Europe and the Balkans. 
For this reason, Ententers have to 
date favored a weak and independent 
Austrian republic. Of the other two 
unpleasant alternatives, Boss Benes 
has stated frankly that he prefers 
Austro-German union to any Haps- 
burg restoration. 

Italy still has aspirations to the 
Dalmatian coast which Jugoslavia 
gained, through the influence of 
Woodrow Wilson, in 1919. Since Italy 
is inclined to back Austria and the 
Hapsburgs, Jugoslavia has been driven 
increasingly toward Germany, Italy’s 
chief rival in Austrian affairs. 
France cannot happily be the ally of 
the Little Entente and the partner of 
Italy at the same time. 

Alexander is dead, Carol is shaky, 
Masaryk is getting very old. But 
Edward Benes is still vigorously at 
the helm, and the Little Entente is 
closely unified by ties of mutual in- 
terest. Where the Ententers are go- 
ing it is hard to predict, but that they 
are well able to take care of them- 
selves—far better able than was the 
hopeless old Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire—is fairly obvious. 
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WATCH OUT! 


Here are three signposts which may mark the road to inflation. 
modity indexes are those maintained by the Review of Reviews for its “Weekly Message” 


The business and com- 


INFLATION POSTSCRIPT 


The Pulse of Business department yields space this month to further 


discussion of “How te Survive Inflation”. 


It presents the opinions 


of a number of men who would easily qualify as competent to speak. 


AFTER AN EVENT which marks a high- 
spot of history, like the outbreak of 
war or the onset of depression, it is 
easy to look back and discover un- 
mistakable signs. 

If inflation comes, in objectionable 
degree, there will be prophets with- 
out number not merely to say “I told 
you so” but to remind us that they 
prescribed in advance an antidote. 
Among these is Denber Simkins, writ- 
ing in this magazine last month. 
Among them also is W. M. Kiplinger, 
who with Frederick Shelton wrote 


the book “Inflation Ahead! What to 
Do About It.” 
Farther back are the articles of 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence. Writing in 
these pages last October (“How Will 
Inflation Come?”), Mr. Lawrence 
estimated the odds for inflation as 4 
to 1. Later, in the January issue, 
he pointed out specific guide-posts 
indicating the kind of inflation which 
we will have. Professor Kemmerer 
last December and Lewis Douglas in 
the present issue have spoken also. 
Readers of this magazine therefore 
will have been amply warned. The 
debatable question is—if, as, and 
when we have inflation—whether it 
is Utopia to which we draw near or 
the extinction of that middle class to 


which most Americans belong. With 
rare but notable exceptions the advo- 
cates of inflation are glib of tongue, 
who use their arms in speaking rather 
than their intellect, who would pre- 
fer fame as leaders in a stampede to- 
ward economic destruction as an al- 
ternative to more useful careers as 
little men in a big world. 

Unbelievers in the perils of infla- 
tion are of two kinds: (1) Those who 
aggressively seek it as a cure-all; 
and (2) those who hold that the 
particular species of disease which is 
in the wind is not fatal. Some kinds 
of poison, for instance, act as a tonic 
when taken in modest doses. 

Kiplinger’s warning was published 
in February. Two months later 
Moody’s Investors Service sent to its 
clients an equally comprehensive sur- 
vey which often has been character- 
ized as stating that there will be no 
inflation. Actually the Moody survey 
offers these conclusions: 

That many inflationary things are 
being done in this country, and that 
a path is being followed which can 
have serious consequences. 

That so far as a ruinous rise in 
commodity prices is concerned, this 
takes a long time to develop; it may 
not occur at all; it is not nearby. 
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That “hedging” against price infla- 
tion is not wise at this time; that 
dangers involved are as numerous, 
now, as are the possible benefits. 

In the light of that study, John 
Moody, president of Moody’s Invest- 
ors Service, tells us that the Denber 
Simkins article which we published 
last month has been read in his office 
with a great deal of interest. “While 
the point of view in some respects 
does not coincide with our own, yet 
we believe that the article should 
have value to the public.” 


What Simkins Said 


For those who missed the Simkins 
article (“How to Survive Inflation”, 
Review oF Reviews for May) we state 
here that it drew attention to the 
way the Washington stage has been 
set for inflation and estimated that 
“by 1936 the mania should be in full 
swing.” The author thereupon point- 
ed out six courses of action to escape 
the disastrous effects of inflation, 
though he dwelt mainly upon one. 
This was the purchase of common 
stocks, carefully selected. What stocks 
should be bought? He preferred to 
enumerate types which should not 
be bought. 














CB EFORE insulin was discovered, practically 
the only hope for grown-up diabetics 
was to adhere to a rigid, almost starvation, 
diet. For children stricken with diabetes 
there was hardly any hope at all. 


Today, diabetics are permitted diets which 
would have been suicidal in pre-insulin days. 
The majority of children protected by in- 
sulin are enabled to study and play and live 
like normal children. 


A healthy body makes its own insulin — 
the hormone supplied by the pancreas. Dia- 
betes results when there is a deficiency of 
insulin. When the disease is apparent, the 
proper amount of injected insulin supplies 
a substitute for this essential element. 


Injection of insulin is a simple matter. Most 
doctors show their patients, young and old, 
how to make the injections themselves. In- 
sulin now costs less than formerly and it 
can be had everywhere. There is no reason 


Chain the Sword 















Do you recall the story of Damocles 
at the banquet, a sword over his 
head suspended by a single hair? 
Over the heads of men, women and 
children who have diabetes hangs a 
figurative sword — but it can be 
safely chained by the use of insulin. 





why those who need it should not enjoy its 
life-saving benefits. 


Though diabetes is neither infectious nor 
contagious, it frequently occurs in families 
predisposed to it, and is common among 
overweight, middle-aged persons. Those in- 
clined to be fat, particularly if 
related to a diabetic, should be es- 
pecially careful of their diet. 


In its early stages, diabetes causes 
little or no physical discomfort, but 
its presence can be detected by a 
doctor’s examination and laboratory 
tests. 


The Metropolitan will be glad to 
send, without cost, the booklet 
“Diabetes” which tells how to guard 
against the disease, describes its 
signs and causes, and gives informa- 
tion about diet. Address Booklet 
Department 635-V. 
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FINANCIAL Index Index Index Index 
Bond Sale:—N. Y. Stock Exchange. | $267,500,000 81 $319,700,000 99 $224,300,000 88 $362,200,000 110 $271,300,000 82 
Stock Sales—N. Y. Stock Exchange | 

(number of shares)............. 22,408,000 23 15,849,000 16 14,404,000 15 29,847,000 30 52,900,000 54 
New Corporate Security Issues..... | $22,000.000 4 $7,900,000 1 $6,500,000 1 $28,200,000 5 $17,300,000 3 
ne hd ee ee eee re 82% 18 94% 20 94% 20 98% 21 1.22% 27 
Bank Debits—New York City....... | $15,905,000,000 48 $15,895,000,000 45  $12,549,000,000 45 $16,954,000,000 56 $11,377,000,000 45 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits | 

in Now Yor Gily. .... 6.5.6025.. 2.06 41 2.06 38 1.68 39 2.55 51 Bank Holiday 

Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY | 29.8 27.8 27.4 39.5 41.8 
DISTRIBUTION 
Magazine Adv. (Agate Lines)..... 2,932,000 72 2,482,000 69 2,120,000 64 2,683,000 66 1,910,000 47 
Newspaper Adv. (Lines)........... 112,803,000 70 *110,067,000 *69 85,430,000 63 107,491,000 66 91,053,000 56 
PNY MPKIID. oc ein siate. tess iene | Not available $362,000,000 62 $317,000,000 59 $320,000,000 61 $191,500,000 45 
Merchandise Carloadings (Weekly 

PRIDE k's Siero sack ani 401,000 69 392,000 70 363,000 71 403,000 69 348,000 59 
Department Store Sales (Federal Re- 

ek yd Cee ee eee 74 #8675 *82 83 75 76 77 +80 68 79 
Bank Debits Outside New York City | 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits | $15,746,000,000 61 $15,849,000,000 60  $13,181,000,000 58 $14,278,000,000 61 $10,933,000,000 57 

Outside New York City.......... 1.39 76 1.42 75 1.19 92 1.43 78 Bank Holiday 

Index of DISTRIBUTION | 70.5 *7.04 66.9 69.8 63.1 
PRODUCTION | 
Steel Ingot Production (Capacity). . 45.28% 56 49.18% 56 51.61% 60 54.19% 66 24.12% 29 
Pig Iron Production (Average Daily 

oS aaa eee are 55,470 58 57,098 59 57,448 60 57,561 60 20,787 21 
Domestic Cotton Consumption (Run- | 

DNMMIOST 5 oc coe an awh auuunss 465,000 89 485,000 8&8 480,000 91 520,000 99 470,685 90 
Total U. S. Construction Contracts. . $124,000,000 30 $123,000,000 31 $75,000,000 -26 $131,300,000 31 $56,573,000 17 
Electric Power Production (Kw. Hours 

ey |) ee Sere Rane 268,000,000 77 263,000,000 72 285,000,000 78 253,000,000 76 210,000,000 66 
U. S. Automobile Production........ 475,000 103 447,666 104 345,443 101 378,983 82 170,000 37 
Commodity Carloadings (Average | 

(Saree ere ee eed 174,000 58 210,000 66 218,000 64 180,000 60 154,000 51 
Crude Oil Production (Barrels)... .. 77,100,000 103 76,800,000 100 70,560,000 102 72,510,000 97 65,313,000 87 
Bituminous Coal Production (Tons).. 20,135,000 58 36,748,000 86 37,050,000 87 24,582,000 71 20,900,000 61 
Portland Cement Production 

ESOC) o5so-0:0.5<06.o) e09 o00 h48 | Not available 18.9% 34 14.9% 32 29.6% 41 18.9% 26 
(Boot and Shoe Production (Paris) .. | Not available 33,119,000 105 30,107,000 105 33,308,000 110 27,600,000 91 

Index of PRODUCTION 62.1 *67.2 €6.7 64.6 45.2 

y ¥ y i Two 
ee eee eS ee ee | Fe 
BUSINESS ** Estimated * Revised 








LEONARD P. AyRES, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, whose 
economic reasoning is widely valued, 
says in referring to Mr. Simkins’ 
article: “I think it is sound in its eco- 
nomics and sensible in its comments 
and recommendations, and in general 
an article that is distinctly helpful 
under present conditions.” 


Joun N. Trarner, of Trainer and 
Associates, investment counsel, dis- 
agrees with Mr. Simkins in detail 
only. His comments are printed in 
full at the end of this article (on page 
66). Mr. Trainer believes that a sub- 
stantial commodity price rise—i. e., 
inflation—must wait upon business 
recovery; that the increased flow or 
expenditure of funds must first bring 
rising demands, and rising produc- 
tion, and then (but not till then) 
sharply rising commodity prices. 
“Prices show no inkling of inflation 
except in foods, where the effect of 
drought and AAA control has been 
paramount. ... The more critical 


period of real price inflation might 
not come until 1938-40.” 


Wa teR LipPpMANN, writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune, offers much 
the same opinion: “From 1916 to 1921 
we had an inflation and a big one; 
for in 1921 the dollar would buy at 
wholesale less than half of what it 
bought in 1916. The cost of living 
increased about 80 per cent.” That 
was the period of accumulating war 
debts. But, Mr. Lippmann points out: 
“We got inflation during the war be- 
cause (a) all the debt was spent for 
goods, (b) because less goods were 
produced owing to the fact that mil- 
lions of workers were in the army 
and important areas were devastated.” 
Inflation came then, he reminds us, 
because there was at one and the 
same time a vastly increased demand 
and a greatly reduced supply. Mr. 
Lippmann calls attention to a present 
debt that is larger than in post-war 
1921, with a price level half as high; 
and we have no inflation. 
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The Ayes Have It 


FRANK VANDERLIP read the Simkins 
article. “with keen interest and ap- 
proval”. We quote further from his 
letter: “It points so clearly to the 
dangers into which the New Deal 
policies are leading us that it should 
have an excellent effect upon public 
opinion. It seems to me that Mr. 
Simkins’ outline of the methods of 
surviving inflation, with all their pit- 
falls, is sound. I am-glad that you 
have published this article.” 


Pau. T. Basson, president of United 
Business Service of Boston, agrees 
with Mr. Simkins “in principle”. He 
admits the evidence, and is sympa- 
thetic with the author’s line of rea- 
soning; but he believes that other 
factors render questionable the °in- 
evitability or imminence of a severe 
type of inflation. “I do not believe 
that it necessarily means a tremen- 
dous rise in the price level”. Inflation 
abroad, he points out, came when 








Can You Survive 


INFLATION? 


c= passing day a devastating inflation 
appears more inevitable. A growing num- 
ber of high authorities concur in this belief. 
Just what will be its effects? What will it 
mean to you as a security holder? What can 
you do to protect yourself? To reap large 
profits? Certain it is that you may suffer tre- 
mendoug losses if you do not act promptly and 
properly. 

The writer, who has acted as counsellor for 
thousands of investors all over the world, is 
prepared to tell you what to do to survive in- 
flation. How to escape its insidious effects. 
How te turn it into a profit-making device. 
Drop me a line now before you forget about it. 
Absolutely no obligation will be incurred. 


DENBER SIMKINS 
Investment Counsel 
Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SHOPWORN VOLUMES 
Presidential Messages and State Papers 


10 volumes. A wonderful history told in the 
words of the Presidents from Washington to 
Wilson. Besides the yearly reports to Con- 
gress, this splendid set contains all the in- 
augural addresses and other vitally important 
speeches and papers of the chief executives. 
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prices were rising due to excess of 
demand over supply. Here and now 
supply vastly exceeds demand. “I 
agree with you, however,’ Mr. Bab- 
son writes, “that we are going to get 
a dose of inflation in some form dur- 
ing the coming few years; and we 
have consistently advised our clients 
to carry a major portion of their 
funds in common stocks, which are 
likely to be helped rather than hurt 
by inflation.” 


Ray Vance, of Vance-Lagerquist 
Associates, investment counselors, 
declares his agreement with the basic 
argument which Mr. Simkins ad- 
vances. “I could not agree with all 
of the details, but the general thesis 
with which I would agree is so im- 
portant that I consider any details in 
which I might disagree as relatively 
unimportant.” 


Extot SuHarp, himself a contributor to 
that same May issue of this magazine, 
confesses that the Simkins article 
may exaggerate the situation. “But 
exaggeration seems to be needed to 
stimulate thinking on the dangers of 
inflation. It has given me the jitters.” 


Insurance Aspects 


THESE MEN whose opinions we have 
been spreading upon the record are 
with striking unanimity occupied im- 
portantly in the very serious business 
of appraising or shaping investment 


trends. There are letters from other | 


readers of the Simkins article, which 
raise specific questions regarding 
their own problems. 

A widow in Beverly Hills, whose 
name we keep in confidence, tells us 
that she has an annuity which will 
last for five more years. “I also have 
a deferred income policy which I have 
been saving to convert into an an- 
nuity in five years. I can withdraw 
that at any time. Would you advise 
me to invest it in stocks that are pay- 
ing a dividend and give me a little 
more income, or to leave it with the 
insurance company?” The widow’s 
savings stay where they are. 

Another insurance-conscious read- 
er of the Simkins article writes from 
Mobile, Alabama. “Twenty per cent 
of my income is being spent on in- 
surance. I have a wife and two in- 
fant children. Would it be wisdom 
to buy more insurance in face of the 
coming inflation?” A second ques- 
tion, by the same man: “Would it be 
wisdom on my part to withdraw 50 
per cent of my insurance equities and 
put that into well selected common 
stocks, leaving the other 50 per cent 
as a reserve? If stocks advance, I 
would then repay the loan.” 

The Alabama man’s letter is just 
received and as yet unanswered. Shall 
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One Mile 
Down 


A mile deep down in the earth is a long way 
from home, and safety must be the first rule 
for mine operation. Even so small an item 
as the metal lag screws that hold the eleva- 
tor-car guides to the shaft timbering must 
have great strength and complete resistance 
to corrosive seepage. 

A leading mining company in Peru,S.A., 
formerly used 8” steel lag screws for this 
purpose. They were eaten through within 
18 months. The Technical Advisory Service, 
maintained by Revere,was consulted. Screws 
of Herculoy — Revere’s patented silicon- 
bronze alloy that has the strength of steel 
and corrosion resistance similar to that of 
pure copper—were recommended. Acceler- 
ated tests, made by the mining company, 
indicated that Herculoy would stand up a 
minimum of twenty years on this same job. 

Revere fabricates a complete range of cop- 
per, brass and bronze products for tough 
jobs in modern industry. Our Technical 
Advisory Service will be glad to show you 
how these metals can help solve designing 
and production problems in your business. 
Why not consult with us? 


Revere 
Copper a2 Brass 


INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Orrice: 230 Park Avenue, New York 
Sarzes Orrices 1N Principat CirTIzs 
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we recognize the many differences 
between his situation and that of the 
California widow? He is evidently 
a thinker and a planner. Besides, 
what he suggests is not to sacrifice 
his insurance, but rather to borrow 
against his present equity in it; and 
even then he proposes to retain a 50 
per cent margin of safety. 

During the four depression years 
1930-33 inclusive, policyholders bor- 
rowed $1,300,000,000 on insurance 
policies, obviously to pay debts. This 











was one phase of deflation. Should 
a wide-awake business man—assum- 
ing present security in health and in- 
come—borrow now in modest meas- 
ure to protect himself against a period 
of inflation that he believes lies 
ahead? The insurance man probably 
would say No. The investment coun- 
selor possibly would say Yes. 

We will sleep better at night if we 
dodge the issue and tell this Alabama 
correspondent that our editorial pol- 
icy is not to give investment advice. 


J. N. Trainer, on Inflation 


To the Editor: 

“How to Survive Inflation”, in your 
May issue, strikes me as a laudable 
journalistic effort on your part to 
educate the public on the dangers of 
inflation and on the means the in- 
vestor has to protect himself. 

To those of us who are in the busi- 
ness of shouldering investors’ bur- 
dens, the argument on inflation is, of 
course, a familiar one. However, for 
the average unguided owner of bonds 
and stocks it is the role of informa- 
tive publications to point out that 
economic theory has become the hand 
maiden of politics. It was an educa- 
tional campaign (assisted by business 
recovery) that brought the country 
to its senses some forty years ago, 
when issues and panaceas were ram- 
pant as they are today. I have hopes 
that history will repeat itself. 

On certain points I do not agree 
with Mr. Simkins’ article. He speaks 


(Continued from page 34) 

and meet in convention their col- 
leagues who are at work in all the 
countries of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
is not yet publicly announced. But 
it is a definite promise, and the plans 
are in the making. 

Mr. Watson believes in healthy 
emulation, but has never set the ex- 
ample of cut-throat competition. He 
tries to make his own products as 
beneficial as possible and to sell them 
on fair terms. He believes in Secre- 
tary Hull’s program for improving 
international trade conditions as one 
means by which to turn the minds 
of people away from hatred across 
boundary lines, and to check the mad 
race for expensive armaments. 

Mr. H. G. Wells is a very rich man 
whose income-tax supports a good 
many of the people who are on dole 
in England. Through the success of 
his publishers he helps to support 
office-people, printers, paper-makers, 
and people concerned with advertis- 
ing and retail book-selling. He cre- 








of currency inflation. I think he 
should recognize that the great part 
of business in the United States is 
by check, and that a bank credit in- 
flation is much more likely than a 
so-called currency inflation. The 
war-period inflation was by means 
of government borrowings and bank 
credits—not currency printing. 

It is also worth pointing out that 
a very considerable rise in business 
volume is to be expected before com- 
modity prices advance substantially 
from present levels. Inflation prog- 
ress is likely to be: 

1. An increased flow or expendi- 
ture of funds. 

2. Rising production to fill the ris- 
ing demands. 

3. Production reaching the capacity 
of current industrial equipment. 
Then, but not till then, 

4. Sharply rising commodity prices. 
For instance, consider the steel in- 


Business Leadership at Its Best 


ates this wealth through his own 
mental effort. He is entitled to his 
royalties, and his publishers are en- 
titled to their profits. Meanwhile, 
they all contribute handsomely to the 
support of a government that in its 
turn is keeping the wolf away from 
the door of the unemployed, while 
the larger economic adjustments are 
under way. 

I am of opinion that a man like 
Mr. Watson, creating values in the 
business world of a kind that confer 
benefits on all sides, is as much en- 
titled as-an author like Mr. Wells to 
such royalties as his associates in 
IBM are glad to pay out of the profits 
that are earned through the energy, 
skill, and vision of his organizing and 
managerial efforts. I have not seen 
or heard a finer statement of the 
fact that this is more truly a “man 
age” than a “machine age” than Mr. 
Watson’s brief speech in Florida last 
February, at an anniversary of Rol- 
lins College. He spoke in praise of 
education and of research in colleges 
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dustry now at 40 per cent of capacity. 
There is little likelihood of important 
price advance in steel products should 
credit-induced demand rise to 80 per 
cent. But, if operations go to 100 per 
cent, then small further necessitative 
demand for steel would surely result 
in soaring prices. In nearly all fields, 
production is still well below capacity 
although the trend has been upward 


‘since the spring of 1933. 


Prices, on the other hand, are show- 
ing no inkling of inflation; except in 
foods, where the effect of drought 
and AAA control has been para- 
mount. In fact, the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of all commod- 
ities other than foods and farm 
products stood at 77.3 per cent of 
the 1926 average on April 20, or 
lower than the 78.8 index figure for 
April 21, 1934. 

We seem to be at the very begin- 
ning of the inflation chain. The tre- 
mendous credit base so laboriously 
constructed has as yet hardly begun 
to create a demand for goods. In- 
stead of a price inflation “mania in 
full swing by 1936”, a heavy rise in 
production and consumption without 
important commodity price rises ap- 
pears most likely for next year. The 
more critical period of real price in- 
flation might not come until 1938-40. 

Early preparation for such an even- 
tuality is desirable because the best 
hedging medium—common_ stocks— 
will not only reflect price inflation but 
the preceding business boom as well. 

J. N. TRAINER, 
of Trainer and Associates 





and universities, as well as in the 
laboratories of industrial concerns. 

On that occasion President Hamil- 
ton Holt, in conferring an honorary 
degree, characterized Mr. Watson as 
a business statesman and an inter- 
nationalist who had set an example 
throughout the world “as to how an 
industrial leader should wisely serve 
his day and generation”, demon- 
strating that “a successful business 
does not have to be based on selfish- 
ness, but rather that service is the 
supreme object of trade”. Dr. Holt 
further commended Mr. Watson for 
the eminent public service he had 
rendered to the economic, commer- 
cial, and social life of his city, his 
country, and the world. 

It would be hard, I believe, to find 
any men of fair and comprehending 
minds, familiar with the purposes and 
achievements of Thomas J. Watson, 
who would think that the college 
president had been unduly extrava- 
gant in his words of appreciation of 
this business statesman. 








Announcing the Opening of One of America’s 


Finest Summer Resorts 


ISLESBORO INN 


DARK HARBOR, MAINE 


SLESBORO INN will open for the season on July 1, 1935. The management will be under 
the direction of Mr. J. F. Vallely (of Gasparilla Inn, Boca Grande, Florida, and Useppa Inn, 


Useppa Island, Florida). 


Everything will be in readiness within the beautiful Inn. Maine too will be ready for you—cool, 
green hills, brilliant sunshine, and inviting waters. The leisurely, club-like atmosphere that appeals 
so strongly to the Islesboro clientele will be very carefully preserved. Standards of accommodation 
and cuisine will be held high, as they have always been at Islesboro; but there will be a new 
spirit in the management and service. 

Dark Harbor is on Islesboro Island (13 miles long) in Penobscot Bay, Maine, within a few miles 
of Camden, and North Haven. Rockland is 14 miles off, Bar Harbor 32 miles north. Bathing, 
golf, tennis, riding and very excellent sailing. Delightful social life. Good train service—easy 
to reach. Write today to Mr. Vallely at Islesboro Inn, Dark Harbor, Maine. 


The racing boats round 


INQUIRE the outer mark and head 


for home. Sailing at 


ABOUT RATES , " ' Be & bs r Islesboro is thoroughly 


enjoyed. 


ISLESBORO INN 





TATTOO 


The Aldershot Tattoo is a military demonstration which takes place annually. 
features are re-enactments of some of the famous battles of ancient wars, in authentic costumes. 








Among the many 


THE KING'S JUBILEE 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of King George’s accession finds the 


English in a festive mood, looking forward to better times. 


Some 


news notes on Moscow’s richest man, faltboats, and Romany Lil. 


Krnc GeorceE will probably be pretty 
weary when it is all over, but the 
celebration of his twenty-five years 
on the British throne has put England 
into a happy dither. 

The Britishers cherish their public 
functions, of course, and make a 
great to-do at the slightest oppor- 
tunity. A good many of these affairs 
have to be carried on under um- 
brellas, the climate being what it is, 
but their enthusiasm seems never to 
diminish. No indeed. The rain and 
fog appear to foster fortitude, endur- 
ance, stiff-upper-lip-ishness, carry- 
on, and the other sturdy qualities of 
character which, along with beer, 
hedges and roast beef one associates 
with the British. 

From April through September 
there will be a continuous round of 
Silver Jubilee affairs. Before us at 
the moment is a concise calendar for 
the summer. Over a hundred sport- 


ing contests are listed, including 
boat-racing, football, motor racing, 
golf, horse racing, cricket, tennis, 
rifle shooting, badminton and what 
have you. 

Annual events will be given this 
year with special fanfare. On July 
16th the King will review the British 
fleet at Spithead, a naval spectacle 
which will be the greatest since the 
test mobilization of the fleet in 1914 
when over 200 vessels passed in re- 
view. On July 20th the combined 
Oxford and Cambridge track team 
will take on our own Harvard and 
Yale runners, and the Davis Cup ten- 
nis matches will occur during the 
latter part of July, the 27th to 30th, 
to be exact. 

We will not take time to mention 
all the public affairs at which the 
King and Queen will put in an ap- 
pearance, but there will be many. 
Every city and town in England, Ire- 
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land, Scotland and Wales will have 
local celebrations, and old customs 
will be carried out with enthusiasm. 
The army and navy are outdoing 
themselves to put on a good show at 
Aldershot and Spithead. Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, says England is 80 per cent 
out of the depression, and his coun- 
trymen intend to take some time off. 
It’ has been a long pull. 

This writer, who once spent a fall, 
winter and spring in England, sug- 
gests that the late spring and summer 
are the best, for then the days are 
warm, dry and clear. If editorial 
tasks were not so heavy, and it were 
possible to go again this summer, 
there are a number of things which 
he should like very much to do. 

They are: Row on the Isis at Ox- 
ford, visit the second-hand book 
stores of London, look for bargains 
in old markets, revisit the Lake Dis- 














trict, go picknicking at one of many 
pleasant spots near London, and con- 
tinue with an old hobby, that of 
collecting odd names of towns and 
villages. Recently, we have added to 
our collection; Llanfairpwllgwyngyll- 
gogerychwyrnrobwilllandyssiliogogog- 
och in Wales; Skinflatts in Scotland; 
Ballybunnion in Ireland; and Worme- 
lowtump, Sheepy Parva, Upperup, 
Muggerhanger, Egg Jump, and But- 
ter Bump in England. 


Romany Lil 


Beginning July 1st there will be 
published in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
the first gipsy newspaper in the. 
world. It will be edited by a Yugo- 
slav student, one Svetislav Simitch, 
who is himself a gipsy, and will be 
called, appropriately enough, Romany 
Lil. Half the newspaper will be in 
the gipsy language in Cyrillic charac- 
ters (the alphabet of the Slavs of the 
Eastern Church) and the other half 
in Yugoslavian language in Latin 
characters. Belgrade has a consider- 
able gipsy population. Gipsies being 
on the go as they always are, the new 
circulation manager will have a job 
on his hands delivering papers. 


Richest Man 


The richest man in Moscow today 
is neither a banker nor a business 
man. He is Vassily Vassilovich 
Shkvarkin, dramatist, and a man who 
until comparatively recently was un- 
known. The travel department of the 
American Express Company informs 
us that he has written a farce which 
has earned one million rubles for 
him in less than a year. The title of 
the farce, and there may be a lesson 
in it for the high-minded folks who 
would reform Hollywood, is Another 
Man’s Child. The play carries no po- 
litical propaganda. In recent months 
it has been produced in nearly one 
thousand theatres, clubs and drama- 
tic circles in the U. S. S. R. Under 
Soviet law, Comrade Shkvarkin, or 
any other dramatist, is entitled to six 
per cent of all box-office receipts. 


Propaganda 
A despatch from Ceylon gives us 








considerable pause. There seems to 
be no limit on what the business 
boosters will go to these days in order 
to attract attention. By the end of 
the year visitors to Ceylon will know 
when they have arrived by the sight 
of an immense sky sign reading 
CEYLON FOR GOOD TEA. The 
sign will have letters fifteen feet high 
and, to quote the Tea Propaganda 
Board which has put it up, will dom- 
inate the harbor. Apparently we 
should not be surprised if in the fu- 
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See ENGLAND this Year 


don’t merely dream about it 







tgp NGLAND has all the ingredients of a perfect trip. History — 
: » wondrous cathedrals, ancient abbeys and Castles—like enormous 
toscen carved jewels. Scenery—a_ veritable picture-book countryside 
alive with legend and loveliness. Gaiety—shops, theatres, musicales, night 
clubs with everything for an “American” good time. e Trains are at perfec- 
tion in the land of their invention and travelling by train is-a continually 
changing panorama of English countryside. e A choice of sixteen different 
routes to the Continent headed by the luxury “Golden Arrow” service to 
Paris and the Harwich routes to Northern Europe— make it convenient 
for you to include other countries in your tour. In England all the old 
dollar values still exist. So go over for the splendid bargains in fun, adven- 
ture and relaxation that England offers in a never-to-be-forgotten trip. e 
For itineraries, literature, maps, etc. write Department 24. 


















T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York...or your own tourist agent 
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COOL, CLEAN 
AIR-CONDITIONED CARS 


TO MEXICO CITY! 











If you have any fears about going to Mex- 
ico in the summer—forget them. The sum- 
mer climate of Mexico City, Guadalajara, 
Taxco, Cuernavaca, Uruapan, Morelia and 
most other Mexican cities is delightful be- 
cause of the altitude. The daily afternoon 
shower of one or two hours is welcomed be- 
cause it keeps everything fresh and bright. 

There is hot weather enroute to Mexico 
City—yes. But you won’t notice it in the 
cool, clean air-conditioned cars of El Coste- 
no, the leading train on our West Coast of 
Mexico Route, via Tucson. And as our 
trains connecting with this route (the Sun- 
set Limited and Golden State Limited) are 


completely air-conditioned, you'll enjoy 
this luxury all the way to Mexico City. Re- 
turn, if you wish, on the air-conditioned 
National Railways of Mexico via El Paso, 
or reverse the order. 

Plan your Mexico trip now. And plan 
to include the thrilling West Coast Route 
one way (very low roundtrip fares permit 
this). See lazy Mazatlan, in its perfect 
“South Sea Island” setting, ancient Tepic, 
the wild barrancas and Guadalajara, where 
fine pottery and bubble glass are made. 
For information and literature, write O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. X-6, 310 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


Southern Pacific 





. Northern 
Wonder- 
Cands 
fussia 
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Consult your Travel Agent or 
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Shaw’s Outline of Governments 


Never was there a book on government so brisk 
and amusing, so crammed with pertinent facts of 
timely interest and value. It is a surprising 
fusion of history, civics, economics and per- 
sonalities, popularly written. Beautifully 
bound in rich red artcraft, stamped in gold. 


Regular Price $1.50 Bargain Price $1.00 











Bucknell 


University 


A Co-educational University 
with a background of ninety 
years’ service to American youth. 
Offers, under its new program, a 
broad general education in the 
first two years, freeing the last 
two years for concentration, pre- 
professional and _ professional 
specialization. 
There are over one thousand 
students enrolled. The faculty 
is carefully selected and there 
are adequate religious opportu- 
nities. All athletics are organ- 
ized. 
Full information will be gladly 
sent you on request. Please 
address 
The Registrar, Box R 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lewisburg -:- Pennsylvania 




















| ture we read in electric letters SEE 
BALI FOR BUXOM BEAUTIES. 


San Diego 


This issue of the Review should 
reach our readers shortly after the 
California Pacific International Ex- 
position opens its gates in San Diego. 
The railroads, airlines, steamship 
companies and bus lines are offering 
special inducements to travelers such 
as all-expense tours, reduced rates, 
side trips, and the like. The exposi- 
tion will offer attractions like those 
of the Chicago World’s Fair as well 
as many new features. The Federal 
government, Ford and other exhib- 
itors have been working on their 
displays for months. In case you’ve 
never visited the West Coast, the 
exposition offers a good alibi for go- 
ing out to see if the climate is as 
good as the former easterners and 
middle-westerners claim it is, or 
whether Hollywood is anything like 
the gossip writers describe it. On 
second thought, it couldn’t be, but 
you might as well go and see for 
yourself. 


Critique 

Transporting people from one city 
to another by air may seem like a 
difficult task, but it is not without its 
amusements. Recently one of the air- 
lines received the following letter 
from a Japanese whose bags had been 
mislaid temporarily at one of the 
airports while he was flying from 
Chicago to New York. 

“Dear sirs—It is dam seldom about 
my bags—he no fly. For all you know 
about running an airline then for 
—— sake that’s all I hope.” 


Faltboat 


While some tourists like hiking, 
others would prefer to ride or not 
travel at all. A compromise can 
sometimes be reached by the use of 
an old craft common to European 
rivers which is known as the faltboat. 
The boat is constructed of rubberized 
cloth stretched tautly over a collapsi- 
ble frame, carries one or two per- 
sons, and weighs about sixty pounds. 
It is very popular among Europeans. 
It can easily be shipped to the head- 
waters of any stream or river and 
for this reason has the advantage 
over the American canoe. It has room 
for equipment and is usually pro- 
pelled with a double-blade paddle. A 
Cornell professor is leading two 
groups which will travel abroad this 
summer by faltboat. One group will 
spend a month on nine rivers, cover- 
ing some 700 miles by water, with 
side trips along the way to places of 
interest. They will sleep in tents on 
the river banks, or if they get a little 
stiff now and then, stop at old inns. 











Over the Hill 


(Continued from page 23) 

bridge the gap. First, because pub- 
lic works obligations of many hun- 
dreds of millions must be met for 
many years in the future. Second, 
because only great courage can di- 
vest the vested interests created by 
spending. Third, because the bu- 
reaucracy created to spend will not 
willingly be abolished. Fourth, and 
most important, because a Govern- 
ment which has openly adopted a 
spending policy as an instrument of 
recovery can not stop spending and 
thus cause a depression—it would be 
political suicide for it to do so. 

No, these arguments of the spend- 
ing advocates are simply arguments 
of those who refuse to face reality. 
It is therefore difficult to escape the 
conclusion that if the present spend- 
ing policies are continued long—it 
matters not what the interlude may 
be, a slow process of disintegration, 
or a hollow recovery ending in an- 
other “bust”—the ultimate effect must 
be a partially destroyed currency and 
an obvious impairment of the credit 
of the United States. 

When this happens we will wit- 
ness the spectacle of an insolvent 
banking system, for it now holds 
about 55 per cent of the federal pub- 
lic debt; an insolvent Federal Re- 
serve System, for it now holds 2% 
billion dollars of government obliga- 
tions. If the present spending policies 
are continued long enough we must 
witness a bankrupt nation, a partially 
destroyed middle class, and a large 
group of unemployed for whose sub- 
sistence and welfare there will be no 
government credit. 


An American Dictator? 


The sheer momentum of these 
social and economic forces will make 
it almost impossible to avoid a dicta- 
torship, and thus there will have been 
destroyed all the cherished liberties, 
the highest treasures of America. 
This is not mere fiction. It is con- 
firmed by experience. 

It was the policy of excessive ex- 
penditures in France which de- 
stroyed the franc and which was the 
cause of the suffering that led to the 
blood in the streets and the guillo- 
tine in the Place de la Concorde. 
It was the destruction of the mark 
in Germany which wiped out the 
middle class and later made Nazism 
a reality. It has frankly been ad- 
mitted by the Soviet leaders that 
the policy of excessive spending and 
the destruction of the rouble in Rus- 
sia was a more effective instrument 
towards’ establishing Communism 
than cannon, gas bombs, concentra- 
tion camps, and machine guns. 





. » « @ trip abroad 
is not complete without the 


SOVIET UNION 


Most interesting country in the world today! 

cities, active villages, historic and scenic wonders. See Moscow’s 
Red Square. Take a trip on the Trans-Siberian Railway 
or a Black Sea cruise. All-inclusive rates per day are only $15 First 
Class, $8 Tourist Class, $5 Third Class. Moscow Uni- 


versity offers summer sessions. Moscow Theatre Festival 


Sept. 1-10. Send now for interesting Booklet RR-6 > | 


| ] ] U. S. Representative of The Travel Company 
i ING. ofthe U.S. S.R., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS 





‘function of government? 


The catastrophe can even now be + 
prevented and real recovery be en- « 
couraged by evidencing not merely 


a pious desire, but a grim determina- 
tion, to bring the expenditures of f 
the Government into equilibrium errane an 


with its revenues. It is upon this 

that substantial employment by Norway 
private enterprise and contraction of % 
excess bank reserves rest. ( 

However much it may be said ruse 
that the unemployment problem 
prevents the accomplishment of this 
objective, I say that it can be done 
within two years. And I say further 
that it can be done without any 
destitution or starvation. 

But this sort of program is said to 
be an inhuman one, a brutal one. Is 
it? Is it more inhuman to spend a 
great people into poverty, to spend 
them into a dictatorship, to destroy 
not only the dignity of the individual 
but all the liberties for which man- 
kind has struggled for a thousand 
years? Is it more inhuman to do this; 
or is it more *human to demonstrate 
a financial responsibility, to spend to 
prevent destitution, but at the same 
time to protect the treasured liber- 
, - . . . 
ARREST Consult your Travel Agent or 

ar lip and a sa: Sg liberty hamburg -American fine 
an e American tradition depend in | Ka rm 
large measure upon fiscal Gaia Kea North German floyd ;, ( 
These things hang in the balance. —/ N A eee ~ 
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RUSSIA 


Leningrad—Moscow— The Volga 
—are just enough off the beaten 
path to add spice to any European 
trip you may be planning. Travel 
in Russia is not expensive. Fifteen 
dollars a day for the best; eight 
dollars a day for the very good. 
How easily Russia can be added 
to your schedule is described in 
the new book “See Russia in 


1935. Write for a copy to 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


WASHINGTON 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


cr als Where 
=» An Atmosphere of De- 
lightful Simplicity and 
Charm Awaits You; 
Recreation is Combin- 
ed with Exquisite Living 
and Modern Comfort. 
Over Half a Century of 
Hospitality under One 
Regime. 
BARRON HOTEL CO. 


Wm. A. Barron, Pres't 
A. O. Jones, Manager 
Mr. Jones’ 
Winter Connection: 
Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


MT. 
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CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH- NEW HAMPSHIRE 





King Gold 


(Continued from page 39) 
nation; and our federal gold reserves 
are valued at $8,554,000,000 currently. 

With respect to the future of gold, 
mining men are divided. Some be- 
lieve that the February Supreme 
Court decision with respect to the 
gold cases, was a strange circumlocu- 
tion of logic at the seat of govern- 
ment, an undermining of the very 
position of gold itself. Carried to the 
extreme, the liberties being taken 
with what gold stands for, and the 
juggling of values by a mere stroke 
of the pen, may yet cause the race 
to decide that the winning of gold 
isn’t worth so much effort after all. 
On the other hand, as some declare, 
inflation of gold—perhaps to $100 an 
ounce—could very nicely pay off the 
Administration’s accumulated relief 
expenditures and billions of our other 
debt to boot. 

Arthur Notman, a _ distinguished 
consulting engineer of New York, 
pointed out recently there are two 
uniquely favorable angles to the 
American fiscal predicament. These 
are, first, the complete absence of ex- 
ternal debt and, second, the largest 
accumulation of gold ever known, 
two factors which might conceivably 
act to retard inflation. Furthermore, 
this vast gold reserve might even 
serve some day as a fire-extinguisher 
should Washington decide to meet 
emergency by the abrupt resumption 
of specie payment. 


Making Hay 


The gold producer will find a 
veritable “bed of roses” so long as 
present values obtain. And he is 
making hay while the sun shines, as 
he should. But over his head, like 
the sword of Damocles, hangs ever 
the possibility that fiscal legislation, 
formulated in high governmental 
places, may overnight completely re- 
verse the picture. Strong, conserva- 
tive, well-financed concerns could 
weather such a reversal; many less 
fortunate ones could not. 

Careless investors will still be 
lulled into injudicious speculations 
by the hypnotism of the word “gold”. 
Wise ones will study gold securities 
just as critically as those of indus- 
trial concerns, regarding each factor 
in the present complex situation in 
its true perspective. 

The past is history. The future is 
but a dream as yet unfolded. The 
present is concrete actuality. And 
today King Gold is securely seated 
in the saddle, spur on heel and whip 
in hand, going places and doing things 
on a more magnificent scale than 
ever before. 
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Your 
Investments 
Today 


And Tomorrow 


Many people are preparing them- 
selves now against the shock of 
Inflation. Will your investments 
weather the economic gale or will 
they prove unsound and leave you 
stranded? 


Investigate Before Buying! 


The Review of Reviews has served 
its readers for almost half a cen- 
tury; for years an impartial, author- 
itative, and informed investment 
counsellor has advised our readers 
about their holdings or prospective 
investments. His integrity is un- 
questioned, and his ability in this 
field acknowledged. Can he help 
you as he has helped others? The 
fee is nominal (see particulars be- 
low). We list some typical in- 
quiries: 


“I am considering Aviation Cor- 
poration as an investment. What 
do you think of this as a long-term 
investment? As a short-term in- 
vestment?” 


“In your opinion is the 7% cu- 
mulative, participating Class ‘A” 
preferred stock of the Hearst Con- 
solidated Publications, Inc., a sound 
investment?” 


“I have a modest amount to in- 
vest, but am at a loss to know 
what stock to buy. Will you please 
send me the name of the stock 
which you think is a good invest- 
ment?” 


“I enclose herewith $2 in cur- 
rency in payment for an analysis 
of McCrory Stores Corporation’s 
financial set-up.” 


% Please remember that this maga- 
zine is not in the business of selling 
investment information, but is sin- 
cerely interested in serving its read- 
ers in the fullest measure. 








| REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
| 233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $ ($2 for the first | 
security, $1 for each thereafter) to cover in- 
{ vestment analyses on securities which I am | 
listing below or on separate sheet, together | 
with questions which I wish specifically an- 
| swered. | 
























FURNESS 
Leads the Way to 


BERMUDA 


on the 
QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
MONARCH OF BERMUDA 


$350 Up. Round Trip 


Apply local agent or Furness Bermuda Line, 34 
Whitehall St. (where Broadway ,begins); Inter- 
national Bldg., 634 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 























NATIONAL RAILWAYS of & 


MEXICO 


Alamo Natl. Bidg., 
San Antonio, Tex. 
PLEASE send data on the 
points checked (x): Guanaju- . 
ato ( ) Lake Patzcuaro & % 
“‘Enchanted Isles’’( ) Uru- 
apan ( ) Guadalajara & 
S Lake Chapala( ) Jalapa & 
, Texolo Falls ( ) Garci- 
Crespo spa ( ) Oaxaca, Mit- 
la, Monte Alban (_ ). 
\ My name and address are 
on the margin, RR-6 












SHOPWORN VOLUMES 
The Supplementary Bible 


A handsome volume 7” x 914” bound in mottled 
artcraft, stamped in gold. 32 full page four- 
color illustrations. 640 pages of inspirational 
poems and prose from the most brilliant minds 
of the past 2,000 years. Over 800 authors and 
nearly 10,000 complete selections from Demos- 
thenes to Carlyle and Shaw. Completely indexed 
by authors, subjects, titles, first lines and famil- 
iar quotations. 
Regular Price $5.00 Bargain Price $1.50 

Review of Reviews Corp., 233 4th Ave., N. Y.C. 


GOLF 


on any one of 
9 fine courses 





You'll play better golf in the Poconos 
with less fatigue because the air is dry 
and invigorating. Play on well-kept 
sporty courses among good golfers 
and congenial friends. There’s excel- 
lent tennis, swimming and riding— 
and many other diversions, outdoors 
and in. There’s a hotel to meet every 
taste and pocketbook. Only a few 
hours by car, train or bus. 


me at once for information—it’s 
SEE THE POCONOS 
this 
Summer 


Pocono Mountains 
Vacation Bureau 




















Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


Ruler of Cuba 


(Continued from page 51) 

tinuous operation of the chief utili- 
ties at strategic points, and if I can 
defeat them at strategic points in the 
crisis, I can defeat them later, piece- 
meal, everywhere.” 

Strikes broke Machado, but under 
Batista they collapse. 

Many politicos orate against Ba- 
tista. The Colonel often says, wryly, 
that he is the most unpopular man 
in the country, but speak his name to 
the average Cuban and the roll of the 
eye, the wistful smile, the shrug of 
the shoulder will say: Who is it out 
there at Columbia to whom the Presi- 
dente must go, to whom the Ameri- 
can Ambassador must speak, on whom 
the Spanish merchant must rely, to 
whom the common people must look 
for safety? 

Is it not one of them, a Cubano, a 
son of the soil? 

As a stenographer-sergeant Batista 
got $60 a month; as colonel-sover- 
eign he gets $300; but there are per- 
quisites. There is the new stone 
house, and the armored limousine, 
with the military .chauffeur, preceded 
and followed by armored cars bearing 
machine gunners. 


Elections Postponed 


Mendieta became Provisional Pres- 
ident on the specific agreement that 
general elections to choose a presi- 
dent for the full four-year term 
would be held not later than Decem- 
ber, 1934. As a census was a prerequi- 
site and could not be taken in time, 
the elections were postponed to March, 
1935, and it is believed they will not 
be held before autumn, 1935, if then. 

Meanwhile the Mendieta govern- 
ment is the political beneficiary of the 
Roosevelt Economic Pact which went 
into effect September 4, 1934, and 
which the Administration designed as 
a model free-trade gesture. 

This Economic Pact has saved Cuba 
from the almost hopeless dregs of the 
depression. It revived island trade 
like unexpected rain in a protracted 
drought. The monetary value of our 
concessions to Cuba in the first year 
(ending next September) are esti- 
mated to be: sugar, 23 million dol- 
lars; tobacco, 4 millions; other items, 
7 millions; total, 34 millions. Cuba’s 
concessions to us, including hog lard, 
automobiles, rayons, milled flour, 
onions, and—strange as it may seem 
—American cigarettes, will bring us 
about 30 millions. 

With these substantial benefits, Cu- 
bans, as well as tourists, are inclined 
to regard the political situation, even 
with its terrorism, quite tolerantly. 

Besides—there is Batista. Why 
worry? 
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@@Take it from the French 
—your lunch will taste 
betteraftera Dubonnet* 


*Straight, chilled, 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic bev- 
erages for sale or delivery in any state or community 
wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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TOUR INDIA 


20 STOPS - 28 DAYS 
$14 A DAY 


Now you can see all of 
India in one month for only 
$369 per person (party of 
three). Includes rail fares, 
personal servant, hotels, 
sightseeing, and incidentals. 
This tour covers Madura, 
Calcutta, Benares, Agra, 
Bombay ... and 15 other 


stops of interest, including 
Ceylon. Information: India 
State Railways, 38 East 57th 
Street, New York... or 
the better travel agents. 


India 


Where-To-Go for ich May 25 
SEE EVROPE 


with your own car! 





Tw laren oe 
test | $ 799 i 
eet Y $1040 nt 
Road age [, PLZID™: eopie 


A SENSATIONAL OFFER 


Complete round trip to Europe 

with your car. 15 days touring 

through 5 countries. ASK FOR 
FOLDER about the 


Budget Auto Trip to Europe! 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE, 
17 Battery Place New York 








CANADA 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGHT PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Golden Book 
Magazine, Harpers Magazine, Nature Magazine, 
Review of Reviews-W orld’s Work and Scribner’s Magazine 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
Inc., 8 Beacon Stree 
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Cducbec 


Explore its Old World loveliness 

... savour its quaint charm this 

summer. Come by motor, rail or 

steamer. True Canadian hospitality 
invites you! 

Local Information Bureaux supply free 


maps and illustrated booklets, 
or write to: 


Québec Provincial Tourist Bureau 
QUEBEC - Prov. Québec « CANADA 


tlantic 


ent 


Complete in every 
detail of summer en- 
tertainment—a cool 
seashore climate ...a: 
thousand -and-one 
attractions on and 
around the famous 
Boardwalk ... perfect 






















WA B I K 8) A North Woods Bungalow 
= Camp. _ Every comfort. 
Wonderful Fishing, Tennis, Datmintee, Bathing 
& Hiking. 1 night from Toronto. Bkt. Mr. Wilson, 
Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 
NO HAY FEVER 
This statement may be accepted with absolute con- 
fidence. Summer noon tem. 73°. Golf. Croquet. 
Grand Hotel, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Booklet. 


Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects 








____NEWFOUNDLAND 

A TRS TTT INGE A I I SSNS SOR STS 

SPEND YOUR VACATION IN THE 
GREAT OUTDOORS OF 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


(a 


= 


Explore the 
unspoiled 
North this 
summer! 
Carefree va- 
cation days 
— rugged, - ot 
healthy ad- aaa. 
venture —await you in cool, pictur- 
esque Newfoundland. Enjoy excel- 
lent fishing, thrilling canoe trips 
through virgin forests, sailing, sight- 
seeing, golf and tennis in a bracing 
climate where hay fever is unknown! 
Modern hotels and camps offer un- 
usually low rates. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Come to Newfound- 
land,”’ to Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
53 Journal Bldg., Boston, Mass., or Newfound- 
land Tourist Development Board, St. Johns, 





Tworto's PREM 


surf bathing and all 
sports... hundreds of 
exceptional hotels 
and boarding houses 
...excellent roads and 
transportation facili- 
ties—there is only one 
Atlantic City! 

1cR_ HEALTH 
ano PLEASURE RESORT 
































Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department 





COLORADO 





TROUTDALE -in-the-Pines 


of Denver. 
Colorado’s most beautiful mountain resort. 


Evergreen, Colo. — 30 mi. w. 


Write for folder, low rates. 
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SAVE TIME SIGHTSEEING 











Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 
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WASHINGTON D. ¢ 








When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau ? 
It will be greatly to your advantage to do so. 
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$198, Hong Kong $215, Manila $215. 


SEE YOUR TICKET AGENT OR WRITE DEPT. WG 
STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, Portland, Oregon 






100 DAYS . .°550 105645 


%& Cross the Pacific on One-Class “General” ships! 
Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, Shanghai 


















Your 
VACATION 
LiL 


Tour scenic, uncrowded 
motorways; explore the 
winding upland byways; 
discoverthe charm ofevery 
Vermont land-and-water- 
scape, the hospitality and 
happiness awaiting you 
wherever you tour or tarry. 


SEND _ NOW f 












or “* Un- 
spoiled Vermont,” ahand- 
somely illustrated vacation 
pre-view with listing of 
other free official publica- 
tions. 

DEPT. OF PUBLICITY 

47 State House 


Montpelier, Vermont 








AVERIT] TAKES VT Quimay's cou 
AVERILL LAKES, VT. SOiNe ctus 
Slakes. Trout, salmon fishing. Riding. Tennis 
Ranch life in the East. May-Dec. H. A. QUIMBY 


SHANTY SHANE feacerrs: 


Lodge For 
Families 

Golf, Tennis, Water Sports, Good Cuisine. 
Booklet. Shanty Shane, fly, Vermont. 
CAMP SKYLAND on Lake Champlain 
Modern camping. Christian. Amer. plan. $15 per wk. 
Jane 8th to Sept. 10th; approved Vt, Board of Health. 
Mrs. Mabel K. Norton, Manager, South Hero, Vt. 


Where-To-Goblankets U.S.income tax payers 
TRAVEL 


VIKING 


VOYAGES and CRUISES 

On your next vacation go to 
SWEDEN 

NORWAY - DENMARK 


Vacations= Long and Short 
From New York—21 days or longer. 
11 Days North Cape 
t Sun Cruise 
DROTTNINGHOLUM June 22. From 
Gothenburg. ates from $80.00. 
ThisCruise connectswith thesailingof 
the Drottningholm from N.Y. June 12 
42 Days North Cape Russia Cruise 
KUNGSHOLM sailing June 29. 
From New York. Minimum rate $450. 
33 Days Viking Lands 
Russia Cruise 
M.S. GRIPSHOLM July 26. From 
ew York. Minimum rate $350. 
Exchange rates are favorable in Scan- 
inavia. Itineraries of any duration 
—apply your Travel Agent or 


SwedishAmerican Line 


21 State St., New York 
Offices and Agents in all Cities 
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MARTHA'S VINEYARD 
and NANTUCKET 


MORE TIME for Vacation 
When You CO BY TRAIN! 


Go in comfort, quickly and safely ... to the _sea- 
shore or mountain resorts of Southern New 
England! Great hotels, friendly inns and board- 
ing houses...unequalled facilities for sport and 
recreation! Send for the 1935 Summer Resort 
Manual and plan to ~ oa your vacation along 
the convenient route 0: 


THE NEW HAVEN p.r. 


Write to the New Haven R. R. Vacation Bureau, 
Room 118 C., New Haven, Conn. 
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BY THE FAST ROUTE 


Yokohama in 10 days... 
Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia. Or via Honolulu 
in 3 days more... Empress 
of Japan or Empress of 








RHODE ISLAND 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSASOIT HOTEL, Narragansett Pier, R. I.| The Berkshires- Great Barrington 
A family hotel of distinction and charm at| THE BERKSHIRE INN -{nconnection with 
understandable rates. Two minutes tO} olde Egremont Tavern, South Egremont, offers 
Bathing Beach. Booklet. C. Carter Bryant. | golf, riding, swimming, and trails over 3000 acres. jnights, Where land, sky an 


Booklet. Dancing, Golf, ‘'ennis, Archery, Billiards, 


MAINE 


Canada. Frequent sailings 














HUGH SMILEY, Owner. 
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Where-To-Go publicity blankets N. America 





PRESIDENT HOTE L|___ 


EORGE E. MURPHY, Manager. 


their friends. 


Hotel Hamilton and Cottages 


Ocean breezes assure cool days and restful 


Bathing and Fishing. lates consistent. 
CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, MAINE 


' from Vancouver or Vic- 
. toriato Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila. Connect at 
Honolulu from California 


water meet. 











Only five minutes from Stanford University. The EDGARTOWN “ ; 

President Hotel affords Palo Alto visitors a modern HARBOR VIEW HOTEL MASSACHUSETTS | Our advertisers waste no money in presentin 
economical home with: superb cuisine and service. | Where families return succeeding years and bring 
Sailing and Bathing unsurpassed. 
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their invitations to people who cannot accept.|* 18 
Always advertise as widely as you are able. 


' ports. Information from 
/ YOUR OWN AGENT, Of any 
Canadian Pacific office. 
New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, 34 othercities in 


tc eieese | United States and Canada. 
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13 Million Dogs 


(Continued from page 58) 

of its offices are lined with the pic- 
tures of famous dogs. Its batteries 
of files contain the records and pedi- 
grees of more than a million dogs 
belonging to 93 different breeds. It 
publishes, under the editorship of 
Louis De Casanova and his assistant, 
Arthur Frederick Jones, a monthly, 
the American Kennel Gazette. The 
Club formulates the rules which 
govern the conduct of shows and 
offers liberal prizes to stimulate the 
American breeding of dogs. 

The Dane, Randolph Hexengold, 
who was Best of Winners at the last 
Westminster is another tribute to the 
skill and intelligence of breeders. 
The Great Dane of fifty years ago was 
a powerful, heavy-limbed, thick- 
bodied and rather cloddy dog. Care- 
ful selection and mating have pre- 
served his strength and courage. To 
it they added a grace and statuesque 
beauty which were lacking in the 
Dane’s forbears. 


Dog-Making Art 


The development of entirely new 
breeds, the increase in the number of 
breeds, and the changing fashions in 
dogs are all signs of a_ growing 
national interest. The Boston Ter- 
most popular 


rier, one of the 


dogs, is a deliberate product of the 
breeder’s art during the past fifty 
years. The Bull Mastiff is another 
canine variant specially tailored in 
recent years to suit the taste of the 
dog fancier. During the past ten years 
the number of breeds recognized by 
the American Kennel Club has in- 
creased from 71 to 93. The American 
dog public has become breed and 


quality conscious. 


Doggy Styles 


Twenty-five years ago a dog was a 
dog. Today the physical details of a 
dog receive the same exacting atten- 
tion as the new styles from Paris. 
Youngsters discuss their pets with an 
esoteric patter that includes withers, 
stops, briskets, tuck ups, pasterns, 
hocks, etc. Critical appraisal subjects 
each dog to instant, intimate physical 
inventory. 

With this has come the change in 
dog styles. It has been most extreme 
in the case of the German Shepherd. 
In 1926 approximately 21,600 speci- 
mens of this breed were registered. 
Last year only 800 were registered. 
Others that have lost favor during 
this period have been Russian Wolf- 
hounds, which dropped from 482 to 
102, and French Bulls from 505 to 
204. The list of those that have 
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gained is far more impressive. Most 
interesting perhaps is the Dachshund, 
who registered 48 members in 1926 
and 1,328 in 1934. Cockers have 
jumped from 1,512 to 6,229, Springers 
from 1,034 to 2,332, Irish setters from 
443 to 1,004, Scotties from 804 to 
5,879, and Great Danes from 427 to 
870. 


Canine Economics 


Another aspect of dog-owning, both 
absorbing and significant, which has 
received scant attention is the eco- 
nomic ramification of this great 
national hobby. The task of supply- 
ing our 13,000,000 dogs with food has 
become a major industry. It is esti- 
mated that the food consumed by the 
American canine population exceeded 
$100,000,000 last year. This is ap- 
proximately equal to the value of the 
silver produced in the United States, 
Alaska, and the Philippine Islands 
during the entire five-year period 
1928-1932. It is difficult to estimate 
the business which dogs have given 
to fence manufacturers, to railroads 
in transporting exhibits and exhibi- 
tors to shows, to the automobile and 
oil industries in demand for cars and 
gasoline, to drug and patent medi- 
cine makers, to veterinaries, etc. We 
refuse to entertain any estimates on 
rugs and sofa pillows. 

A dog is the national symbol of 
Great Britain. He is unquestionably 
the current national hobby of America 
and the Amerikaners. 








YANKEE EAGLE SCREAMS IN 1935 TORMENT 


Money, spending of money, and taxation sprout as themes 
for the pens of our home-grown cartoonists, shown below 
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PA AS \ WAS SAXING 
WHEN INTERRUPTED — 
“CROP CONTROLIS THE 


SALVATION OF THE’ ‘a 
FARMER, 








By Smith, in the San Francisco Examiner 


The American taxpayer goes up and down 
on the blanket, while our politicos chuckle 
happily as they give him a good trouncing. 





By Thomas, in the Buffalo Evening News 


Crop-control is a current agrarian topic 
of the day, but this Yankee farmer 
seems to distrust his  brain-truster. 
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By Summers, in the Cleveland News 


Miners and capitalist specula- 
tors profit by this silver shower, 
but “little feller” is all woe. 


SILVERING 
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By Hanny, in the Chicago Herald Examiner 


Congress will hammer the public 
utilities gold-watch, perhaps justly, 
ut heaven help investing sinners. 


RAYBURN 
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By Warren, in the Buffalo Evening News 


The AAA socks its bureaucratic fingers 
when it pegs up cotton amid the howls 
pegs up 


and jeers of the vociferous opposition. 


By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


The boys that want the budget bal- 
BRITISH anced would be the first to yelp if 
one in the manner of England. 

















Aw, LET’S aust 


CUT ’ER LOOSE! 


YOO HOO / 
EASE HER 
OUT-GivE 
HER MORE 
STRING! 
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By Bishop, in the St. Louis Star-Times 


Will the Republican elephant 
and the Democratic donkey en- 
joy digesting III Party thorns? 


PASTURES 


By Evans, in the Columbus Dispatch 


President Roosevelt and the Senator, 


EX-KITE? just boys, try to get their kite 


flying again, despite semi-collapse. 
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EXOTIC EXTRACTS OF LEFT AND RIGHT 
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oak RAS dS a onesies : 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 














ere is a witty copy of an old maestro, Michel Angelo, by the American-born pan-German 
Sweet old John Bull, along with the 


H 
artist, Herr Johnson, a veteran of satire overseas. 
With 500,000 soldiers, Fritz is risen. 


GERMANY 
Allied angels, is bringing German Fritz to life. 
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From Le Rire (Paris) From the New Masses (New York) 
The communists dislike President 


Roosevelt even more than Wall Street. 


The big, bad German military wolf, and 
the three dear little pigs of France, REDISM 
Here is one of their red tributes. 


! 
WOLF! England, Italy. Oh well, who’s afraid? 
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From News of the World (London) 


President Roosevelt rides on to victory, 
PAPER \X. R. A. and all, but his good old Ameri- 
can eagle is greenbacked. A British refer- 
ence to the possibilities of our inflation. 
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ORCA LGR PROS MEA TR CONTI Wee 
From the Glasgow Bulletin (Scotland) 


The Japanese conquistador stresses to Uncle 
PAL§  Samand John Bull his amicable co-operation 
with poor Jack Chinaman, whom he has by 
the pigtail. What a life for a poor Chink. 

















From the Glasgow Record (Scotland) 


Will the Italian fly be caught in the 
SPIDER Abyssinian web, or will he cut 
through it by airplane? American 
opinion favors the dusky natives. 


OLAF GULBRANSSON 35 
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From the Munich Simplicissimus (Germany) 


“Victory! Victory!!! We have 


G a E E C E succeeded in carrying with us into 


exile all the available state funds!” 
Bavarian slap at civil war in Hellas. 
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YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Spendthrift 


Question: Will your Division ex- 
plain the “spendthrift clause” in life 
insurance policies? Is this clause per- 
missible under all state laws? 

Answer: The spendthrift clause is 
a legal clause which may be attached 
to and made a part of a policy con- 
tract, declaring that the beneficiary 
has no right to assign, transfer, hy- 
pothecate, encumber, commute or 
anticipate his or her interest in any 
payments under a life insurance pol- 
icy, unless otherwise provided in the 
policy. Further, it states that the pol- 
icy shall not be subject to any legal 
process to levy upon or attach the 
same for payment of any claim 
against any beneficiary. 

The purpose is to prevent the bene- 
ficiary from spending the proceeds of 
the contract payment before the sum 
payable thereunder has been paid. 

Except so far as may be contrary 
to the laws of any state having juris- 
diction, the spendthrift clause may be 
inserted in all life insurance con- 
tracts. 


When Is a Gift? 


Q. Would you state in full the legal 
status of a bonafide gift of insurance? 

A. A contract in which the insured 
does not reserve the incidents of 
ownership or enjoyment. (b) A paid- 
up contract bought on the life of an- 
other person, in which the giver has 
no interest, or in which the giver as- 
signs his interest without receiving 
valuable consideration. 


Policy Options 


Q. Are there any advantages or 
disadvantages of an insurance trust, 
as compared with leaving the money 
under a settlement option with a life 
insurance company? 

A. The life insurance trust is in 
truth a mode of settlement; but, un- 
like the others, it is a mode that re- 
quires the introduction of a trustee. It 
is not a substitute for the modes of 
settlement offered by the life insur- 
ance company itself, and should not 
be regarded as competitive with the 


Readers are invited to submit insurance questions. Answers will be given by mail or printed here. 


modes of settlement as written by the 
insurance company. Each has its 
special function, and not every mode 
or single mode will be appropriate 
for all cases. Your trust company or 
agent should acquaint you with the 
distinctive and special functions of all 
the various settlements, including the 
trust. In this way you will be able to 
select the one best suited to your par- 
ticular needs. 

It may be said that when not pay- 
able in a lump sum, there are two 
principal methods of distributing life 
insurance proceeds: (1) through the 
optional settlements of life insurance 
policies; (2) through trusts adminis- 
tered by a corporate trustee. 

The term “trust” in connection with 
an insurance settlement implies a 
fiduciary obligation that is enforce- 
able in a court of equity, as distin- 
guished from a contractual obligation 
that is enforceable in a court of law. 

The only time a mode of settlement 
of insurance should be referred to as 
a “trust” or “trust settlement” is in 
those cases in which the relation be- 
tween the life insurance company (or 
the trust institution) and the bene- 
ficiary is, in fact, an equitable rela- 
tionship of trustee and beneficiary 
and not a legal relationship of debtor, 
such as exists under policy options. 


An Insurance Trust 


Q. When should the life insurance 
trust mode of settlement be consid- 
ered in the drawing up of an estate? 

A. It should be adopted in the fol- 
lowing situations: 

1. When the flexibility of adminis- 
tration and the exercise of discretion- 
ary powers are needed to meet emer- 
gencies that cannot be foreseen, or 
requirements of beneficiaries that 
cannot be provided in any other man- 
ner. 

2. When the immaturity, inexperi- 
ence, or incompetence of the bene- 
ficiaries create a need for the services 
of a local, experienced, and impartial 
adviser. 

3. When, in the connection of busi- 
ness insurance, there is a need for an 
impartial and responsible third party 
to carry out promptly and faithfully 


the plan under which the insurance 
was affected. 

4. When the primary purpose of the 
insurance is to safeguard the estate 
against complications and shrinkage, 
caused by debts, taxes, and adminis- 
tration expenses. 


Interest on Loans 


Q. Why do life insurance com- 
panies charge 6 per cent interest on 
loans made on policy contracts? Are 
not these cash values my own money? 

A. In the first place, the assets of a 
life insurance company are a sinking 
fund accumulated to meet the obliga- 
tions for death claims, maturing 
endowments, and annuity payments. 
Such assets must be and are invested 
to earn approximately, on the aver- 
age, 4% per cent. Each policy has, 
by law, a calculated reserve; in other 
words, a share in the assets of the 
institution. The cash surrender value 
of a contract is a percentage of this 
reserve; and a loan is a cash advance 
of a part of the cash surrender value. 
Thus, when a policyholder makes a 
loan, the company has taken from its 
interest-bearing assets the sum neces- 
sary to cover the amount requested. 
This, in turn, is taken from a part of 
the interest income of the company, 
and the policyholder is called upon to 
make good the interest the company 
would otherwise be earning on the 
advance as a part of its general assets. 

The cash value in your policy is 
that cash reserve built up by your 
regular premiums over a period of 
years. This reserve is a ready source 
of quick cash for your use in emer- 
gency, as probably you have already 
experienced. It is also a source of 
protection by maintaining the insur- 
ance, should unforeseen hardships 
make cash payments difficult. 


Taxable Loans 


Q. Are premiums paid on gift pol- 
icies taxable? 
A. Yes, if the premium exceeds the 


exemption of $5,000. If the premiums. 


are paid by an insured who has none 
of the legal incidents of ownership, 
each payment is a gift. 


Address: 


Insurance Service Division, Review of Reviews, 233 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Business Demands Accountants 
—because Accountants Command Business 


CCOUNTANTS have been in demand—at far better made him manager at $125, and ten months later promoted 
A than average earnings. him to management of a larger yard at $250 plus a com- 
But today—more than ever before—the competent _mission on sales. 
accountant finds his services at a tremendous and in- O. D. always thought stories about LaSalle training 
creasing premium. were fairy tales until the training 
The reason, of course, is obvious. helped him—a clerk at $75 a month 
In the depression business tightened Home-trained C. P. A.’s —move up in six months to $125, 
up the reins and is watching costs— via LaSalle and within four years to $250. To- 
6 Cs ‘oh TP ps gt —each year, more men, trained at home Coy hie General A ae os 
operate on that basis of close con- by LaSalle under the Problem Method, large national organization—and 
trol so essential to profits. pass the Certified Public Accountants his income is more than seven 
Then too, progressive business is commnlngsinnn ements rem ony ether times his starting salary. 


° Py one source. . 
building now for the return of That is a significant fact—it tells As an assistant bookkeeper 








prosperity—laying plans for ex- volumes. 








in a great Western bank, C. F. 








pansion, for new processes, new 





H. looked forward to slow 





markets—getting ready for the 
unparalleled opportunities of the next ten years. 
The key to business control lies through figures— 
hence the vital importance of accountancy today, 
and the greater opportunities for the trained 
accountant in 1932 and in the next decade. 


The Home Study Way to 
Accountancy Success 


Thousands upon thousands of men have 
trained for Accountancy with LaSalle— 
at night—at home. 
Their success—their progress—is a matter: 
of record. 


Whether their goal was a C. P. A. degree 
or advancement in business, our files 
are full to overflowing with letters re- 

porting income increases so far out of 
line with the time and cost invest- 
ment that there is no comparison. 


Note, for instance, these four typical 
cases chosen out of thousands more 
we might cite. (Names on request.) 

F, F. A. was a railroad yard clerk 
at $112 a month when he be- 
gan accountancy training with 
LaSalle. Five years later, his 
income was 500% larger and he 
was a Certified Public Accoun- 
tant and attorney. F.C. was 22 
years of age and general all- 
around man in an Arkansas 
lumber yard at $75 a month. 
Five months later, his firm 








progress. But LaSalle accoun- 
tancy training speeded up his climb to Assistant 
Trust Officer and to a salary increase of 400 
per cent. 


These Men Won Success in Ordinary 
Times—You Will Profit by 
Coming Prosperity 

Remarkable as is the success of these men— 

You will have a decided advantage over them— 
you will be entering accountancy when unusual 
business conditions work with you for success. 

Present conditions and the upturn to pros- 
perity not only call for more capable accoun- 
tants—but offer unusual opportunities for both 
quick and permanent success. The accounting 
student of 1931 will face real opportunity in 
1932 and the accounting leaders of 1933-40 
will be largely determined in 1931-1932. 


—If You Can Qualify 


Ask yourself three questions: 

1. Are you ambitious? 

2. Have you determination? 

3. Can you see and grasp an opportunity? 

If the answers are “Yes”—you are 
qualified. 

If you have determination; if you 
are ambitious; if you can take ad- 
vantage of circumstances—prove it 
by investigating. A two-cent stamp, 
sixty seconds time, and the coupon 
below will bring you full infor- 
mation regarding the best Ac- 
countancy training and the 
opportunities to which such 
training leads. Then you can 
judge intelligently. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S. LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 








Cost Accountant, etc. 


below, check that: 


Business Management Law: LL.B. Degree 
Expert Bookkeeping Commercial Law 

C. P. A. Coaching Industrial Management 
Railway Accounting Modern Foremanship 
Traffic Management Personnel Management 
Railway Station Management Busi Correspond 
Food Chain Store Management Banking and Finance 








LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 767-HR, CHICAGO 


Opportunities in Accountancy—Check below and we will send you a free copy of “Accountancy, the Pro- 
fession that Pays,” also information about our new training in Higher Accountancy, all without obligation. 
O)Higher Accountancy: Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, 


Other La Salle Opportunities: If more interested in one of the other fields of business indicated 


Modern Salesmanship 
Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 


Business English 

Paper Salesman’s Training 
Effective Speaking 
Commercial Spanish 
































Streamlining Plus 


To the Editor: 


I have read your article Success 
Through Streamline in the May issue 
and I think the statements in the article 
are generally correct, but I also think 
that much unjustifiable emphasis is be- 
ing placed upon the mere matter of 
streamlining. 

Undoubtedly streamlining itself re- 
duces air resistance at the higher speeds, 
and will have the effect of reducing coal 
consumption on locomotives, but so far 
as speed is concerned, the locomotives in 
service today without streamlining can 
run faster than the track and other con- 
ditions justify. 

The speed at which trains can be 
safely operated does not depend upon the 
locomotive, but rather upon the condi- 
tion of track, the number and char- 
acter of grade crossings, arrangement of 
signals and many other items. 

A railroad is something more than a 
mere locomotive with or without stream- 
lining, and it is something more than an 
aggregation of tracks and buildings. It 
includes, of course, all of the things men- 
tioned but properly coordinated so that 
satisfactory transportation results may be 
obtained. 

DANIEL WILLARD, 
President, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Baltimore, Md. 


From the Reich 


To the Editor: 


Prussian Premier Goering wishes to 
express keen interest in Roger Shaw’s 
personality article about himself, in the 
May number of the Review or REvIEws. 

Dr. GRITZBACH, 
State Councilor, 
Berlin, Germany. 


Right Little Isle? 


To the Editor: 


The British Jubilee has been a good 
thing, in my opinion, from all points of 
view. It has benefited trade, and has 
also done much to show Europe that old 
England has her people behind her. 
Since I came back to England last 
October after several months in America 
and on the Continent, I have been think- 
ing more and more clearly what great 
advantages in government and in civil 
life this country enjoys in comparison 
with any other great power in the world 
to-day. 

From the philosophical point of view 
the system of monarchy and of hereditary 
titles would seem an anomaly; but we 
are living in a practical, material world, 


THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


where there is no place for the idealist. 
Can we ask ourselves whether any better 
system exists, or whether any system 
works with greater efficiency, and answer 
honestly that one does? I think not. 
JOHN STRAKER, 
Oxford, England. 


In Black and White 


To the Editor: 


As a subscriber, I would like to make 
a suggestion. 

It has occurred to me that, while most 
voters have opinions on the important 
legislation of the day, very few of them 
have any idea as to how their repre- 
sentatives at Washington actually voted 
on these questions. I believe that it 
quite often happens that voters will re- 
elect men who voted against their inter- 
ests because of the lack of readily avail- 
able records showing the defections of 
their choice. 

I believe that the power of the small 
group of self-seekers who are after a 
bonus bill can be explained by the fact 
that the individual voters of the bonus 
movement are kept informed by inter- 
ested parties as to who backed and who 
opposed them in the legislature. 

Would it not be worthwhile to print in 
your magazine a tabulated record of the 
positions taken by our legislators on im- 
portant matters? I should judge that 
such a compilation, particularly if it was 
condensed and reprinted just before elec- 
tions, would be of great value to the 
country in assisting its voters to judge 
their representatives by their record. 

CHARLES BANCROFT, 
New Canaan, Connecticut. 


The Editors agree that printing the 
records of candidates for public office 
would be helpful to the voters before 
election. Space requirements, however, 
would eliminate such a program from 
the schedule of a magazine of national 
circulation, such as the Review. Some 
public spirited newspapers, led by the 
New York Times, endeavor to do what 
Mr. Bancroft suggests; to keep their 
readers informed from week to week on 
how their representatives vote on press- 
ing questions of state and national im- 
portance.—Ed. 


NRA—and After 


To the Editor: 


On Page Three of the May 30th. 
Weekly Message is discussed the sub- 
ject “Lessons from the Supreme Court 
Veto of NRA” and the statement is made: 
“The worst feature of it is that a Su- 
preme Court veto does not take place 


until many months, sometimes years, 
after Congress has acted.” 

Your article is somewhat misleading. 
Why blame the Supreme Court in this 
case when the Administration at Wash- 
ington is worthy of all blame? They 
were warned time and time again by 
members of Congress, notably Senator 
Borah of Idaho, that NRA was unconsti- 
tutional. They could have secured a test 
sooner had they so desired, but they 
studiously avoided such a test...... 

Homer J. FREESE, 
Bellevue, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Clapper did not intend in his 
Washington letter to put blame on the 
Supreme Court, though such might have 
been implied, through inadvertance. 
Rather, he deplored the general situa- 
tion.—Ed. 


Old Fogy and Mossback 
To the Editor: 


I am not a widow with ten children, 
an orphan, a retired clergyman, or an 
elderly mail-carrier whose legs have 
given out on him. I am just an average 
citizen who put a little money aside out 
of earnings for the proverbial rainy day. 
A good part of that money, I regret to 
say, happens to be invested in public 
utility stocks and bonds, and though my 
vote is no better than that of a man on 
relief, I believe that my money deserves 
some protection from the determined 
“protective” drive the New Deal has 
launched against an industry whose 
main fault seems to be that it made both 
ends meet during depression. 

In a recent issue W. W. Cumberland 
phrased it exactly when he said that “it 
was neither intellectual nor liberal to 
burn down the house in order to roast 
the pig”. 

I hold no brief for the Insulls. On 
the other hand, I fail to see what will 
be accomplished through the proposed 
elimination of all public-utility holding 
companies. The abuses in the industry 
can and are being solved through the 
customary regulatory channels. 

But then, Dr. Shaw, perhaps I am just 
an old moss-back, an old fogy who can’t 
seem to understand the new economy; 
that of free spending of borrowed money 
which will be paid back sometime or 
other if the government feels like it. I 
am a Democrat, but undoubtedly a re- 
actionary one, because I ask that some 
consideration be given my few dollars. 

But somehow I can’t seem to see the 
wisdom of deferring my own judgment 
to that of the super-men down at Wash- 
ington in this matter which so vitally 
affects my family. Why don’t I get smart, 
forget the whole business, go on relief? 

, T. W. C. Harpesty, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Author! 


Denber Simkins, whose May ar- 
ticle on inflation received wide com- 
ment, attacks New Deal economic 
theories in this issue. He originally 
studied civil engineering at Ohio 
Northern University, turned from that 
to history, English and economics. 
He was engaged in economic research 
for the next twenty years, and since 
1926 has headed Investors Research 
Bureau of Syracuse, New York. 

He says he “does not love parades; 
shuns crowds; deplores class con- 
sciousness and despises those who 
foster it; talks little but laughs up 
his sleeve occasionally; concludes 
from experience that talk about the 
forgotten man is misleading bunk, 
and that no one has been held back 
except by his own limitations.” 

Wilhelm Stefan is a well-known 
German journalist and political and 
economic critic, now in exile at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. His non- 
war views are as amusing as they are 
basically sound, and his fear of a 
fascist France—as a key to war—is 
well founded. 

Frank Presbrey is chairman of the 
board of the Frank Presbrey adver- 
tising agency which he founded in 
1896. He recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. He is the only 
one of the four pioneers to establish 
advertising agencies in New York 
who is still very much on the job. 
He has been interested in the Boy 
Scouts since their establishment in 
America, and is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

William Wilson Cumberland has 
been a professor of economics at the 
University of Minnesota, foreign 
trade adviser to the Department of 
State, and has been called in as a 
financial expert by foreign govern- 
ments such as Haiti and Peru. In 
1933 he was an economist for the NRA 
so he has had an opportunity to see 
it running full blast. He is now a 
partner in Wellington & Company, a 
New York investment house. 

Marsh K. Powers, who talks about 
advertising and political parallels in 
this number, is an advertising man 
himself. He is president of the 
Powers-House Agency in Cleveland. 

Caldwell Patton is an American 
writer, editor, and publicity man of 
experience. Identified with patriotic 
organizations in this country, he has 
been studying British fascism at first 
hand, living among the Mosley black- 
shirts. He attended Yale, comes from 
Connecticut. 

Clarence J. McLeod is a member 
of the House of Representatives, rep- 
resenting the 13th District, Michigan. 
His local office is in Detroit. He has 


long been interested in cutting the 
high cost of local government. 











TO MEN WHO 
DON’T WANT TO WAIT 5 YEARS 
FOR A $10,000 SALARY 


HERE ARE a few ambitious men 

in every company who have de- 
cided that it is 1935 or never. They are 
sick and tired of being spoken of as 
“men with a future.”” Whether their 
goal is $5,000, $10,000 or $20,000 a 
year, they want this year to begin to 
realize some of their financial ambitions. 
These men feel equipped to contrib- 
ute substantially to their company’s 
problems. They understand their par- 
ticular end of the business. They are of 
executive calibre. And they know there 
is a special need for 


outstanding names as: ALFRED P. 
SLOAN, Jr., General Motors; C. M. 
CHESTER, Jr., General Foods; 
DAVID SARNOFF, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; LEE H. BRISTOL, 
Bristol-Myers; M. H. AYLESWORTH, 
National Broadcasting—plus many 
others equally famous. 

What type of men use the Institute? 
You have aright to know. Of the 400,000 
men whose business progress has been 
speeded by the Institute, more than 
half are Members of Boards of Direc- 
tors, Presidents and 








sound, constructive 
thinking in every 
business today. 

What is holding 
them back? 

In most cases, 
very little. Usually 
nothing that they 
cannot acquire with 
a modest invest- 
ment of effort. 

There is a practi- 
cal formula that has 
been of great value 
in helping men take 
on the increased re- 
sponsibility of lead- 
ership. The Alexan- 
der Hamilton Insti- 
tute offers it to you. 





Whata Business Man 
Must Know Today 





This helpful book is offered free 
to men who want to speed up 
their business progress. Over a 
million copies have been distrib- 
uted. The coupon below will 
bring a copy to your desk. 


Business Heads, 
Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurers, Gen- 
eral Managers or 
Professional Men. 
For example, 
among the Insti- 
tute’s subscribers 
are: the president of 
one of the largest to- 
bacco companies, 
the chairman of the 
board of one of 
America’s biggest 
chain of newspa- 
pers, the chairman 
of the board of a 
leading food com- 
pany, the president 
and general man- 

















Through its famous 
Course of business reading, the Insti- 
tute will give you a sound perspective 
of all business. It brings you a working 
knowledge of banking and finance, of 
advertising and merchandising, of cost 
finding, and commercial law, and plant 
administration—the kind of all-round 
knowledge that a man must have for 
outstanding success in times like these. 

Such an outstanding success is within 
your reach because the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute has put it there. It has 
assembled the experience of the great 
leaders of modern commerce and made 
it available to you in convenient, com- 
pact form. Among these men are such 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 
828 Astor Place, New York. 


ager of one of the 
great motor car organizations, the 
president of a famous soap-produc- 
ing company, to mention only a few. 
Men who don’t want to wait ten 
years for success are invited to take 
the first step toward a major executive 
position now. Send for “What a Busi- 
ness Man Must Know Today.” This 
is the title of a recently prepared book 
that describes precisely how the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute’s formula 
works. If you are one of the men who 
are determined to get where they want 
to be this year, this book is for you. 
It comes without cost or obligation. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


Send me “‘What a Business Man Must Know Today” FREE. 


Business 
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God’s Fiery Man 


Today, the Salvation Army is quite 
respectable. Even the bluest of blue 
bloods will admit that the Army 
“does useful work” and, as they put 
it, in holier-than-thou fashion, who 
else would do it? This was not al- 
ways true, as is pointed out in St. 
John Ervine’s new biography of 
William Booth, the founder. (God’s 
Soldier, Macmillan, $7.50.) Indeed, 
Booth would have preferred the 
scorn, derision and physical violence 
which were the lot of his legions in 
the early days to luke-warm ap- 
proval in 1935. 

It seems incredible that this sol- 
dier of God could overcome the 
obstacles he did in regenerating the 
human beings whom he met in Eng- 
lish slums, streets, taverns, brothels 
and back alleys. Booth was born in 
1829 and in his boyhood he learned 
about life, raw and ugly, from behind 
the counter in a pawnbroker’s shop. 

First a Methodist, then an indepen- 
dent evangelist, then a preacher in 
drab East London, Booth fought his 
way through the years to see his 
Army conquer the world. Even 
Queen Victoria, to whom he was far 
too forthright and demonstrative for 
her simple meat-pie soul, came to 
see him as an inspired man of God. 
Stuffy lords and ladies forgot they 
were British long enough to see that 
his drum-booming and _ trumpeting 
offered what no other religious insti- 
tution did: an outlet for the common 
man’s spirit and emotion. 

St. John Ervine’s book was six 
years in the making and was a labor 
of love. Not only is it a life of Booth, 
but it is also a social history of 
England in the nineteenth century. 
It is also the history of a religious 
institution—its rise under the domina- 
tion of the founder, and the second- 
generation internal squabbles which 
were reflected in the removal of 
General Bramwell Booth, eldest son 








MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS © 


Such divers gentlemen as the soul-saving General Booth and_ the 
rabble-rousing Huey Long find themselves mirrored in the month’s 
new books, the one with respect, the other with a vast contempt. 


of William Booth, by the supreme 
command of the Army in 1929. This 
reviewer does not care much for the 
jazzed-up biographies which have 
flooded the market in recent years; 
Ervine’s has length, breadth and 
thickness. 

Throughout the book runs. the 
warm, vital character of General 
Booth. Rotten eggs, ridicule, club- 
bings and beatings never seemed to 
dim his warmth. When an acquain- 
tance once asked Booth how his 
people were able to accomplish what 
no other organization could, he said, 
“We have no reputation to lose”. 
When rotten-egged, he shouted, “An- 
other mark for Jesus” and kept on 
preaching. Nothing could stop him. 


This photo is one of 275 action 
pictures in the book, “Men and 
Ships of Steel,” which tells the 
story of our Navy. W. F. Palmer 
is the editor of it. Morrow, $3.50. 
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When old and infirm, he labored, 
as always, far beyond his strength. 
When told that he should not walk 
through the streets to a dedication of 
an Army building, he said, “I began 
in the street and I shall finish in it”. 
King Edward once asked him what 
his recreations were and Booth said, 
“Sir, some men have a passion for 
art, others a passion for riches, I have 
a passion for souls”. 


Red, White and Black 


From Bismarck to Hitler is the 
background of modern German na- 
tionalism. Written by Louis L. Sny- 
der, the author is a colleague of 
Carlton Hayes of Columbia, greatest 
American authority on the various 
stripes of nationalists who now plague 
the world. The philosophical big 
three—Nietzsche, Treitschke, and 
Bernhardi—are included in full, along 
with Pastor Stoecker, Richard Wag- 
ner, ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, the Junkers, 
the militarists, societies, education, 
the press, colonization, and anti-semi- 
tism, nationalist concomitant with a 
wallop. Dr. Snyder is thorough, in- 
teresting, and well grounded. His ob- 
jectivity is admirable, and though he 
is wisely anti-nationalist, he is wisely 
pro-German by way of balance. For 
understanding of the 1935 nazis, this 
book is a primer, and a good one. 


(Bayard Press, Williamsport, Pa., $3). 


Highway to Hell 


It is now generally conceded that 
the greatest mistake in American his- 
tory (which generally has been felici- 
tous) was our entry into the World 
War. From this insane performance 
have resulted most of our political 
and economic ills, and also the hope- 
less instability of Europe based on 
vindictive humiliation of Germany. 

Walter Millis, brilliant editorial 
writer of the New York Herald 
Tribune, realizes all this, as is shown 
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by his magnificent Road to War, a 
book which covers 1914-1917. The 
author analyzes the motivation of 
Americans and the American press in 
these years, and shows clearly the 
tremendous force of Allied propa- 
ganda, direct and indirect, in the 
United States. He ends on April 6. 

The extraordinary stupidity of the 
Germans, the total ineffectiveness of 
their diplomacy and _ propaganda, 
stands out in every chapter. The 
sinister brilliance of Anglo-French 
subterfuge cannot fail to impress any 
reader who looks back on those crazy 
days in the clearer light of historical 
perspective. Millis ignores the rights 
and wrongs of the European war, 
taking no sides and wisely so, but 
it is manifest that in this country right 
was almost completely on the side of 
a few well-balanced neutralists, some 
of whom ended in Leavenworth. 

The Road to War is published by 
Houghton Mifflin at $3 and is worth 
the money. Mr. Millis’ splendid study 
of the Spanish War of 1898 was a fore- 
runner—The Martial Spirit. Cuba 
was a comic opera, but France was 
no joke. America cannot afford to let 
history repeat itself. There must be 
no more 100% Big Parades. 


A Roof Is Not Enough 


It is sublime understatement to say | 


that technically, economically and 
socially, housing is one of the most 
backward arts in America. An in- 


spection of any large city in the coun- - 


try with its slum areas, blighted 
sections, and jerry-built houses on 
25-foot lots in its suburbs is enough 
to convince anyone that America 
faces both a qualitative and quanti- 
tative shortage in housing. Our task, 
as Lewis Mumford says in his fore- 
word to Rehousing Urban America 
by Henry Wright (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, $7.50), is not merely to 
build houses, but to build communi- 
ties. Wright’s book is the result of 
many years of study and experience 
by an architect who knows costs as 
well as the social demands of the new 
day. His book is a digest of the ele- 
ments of good community planning 
and housing technique for the much 
needed rehabilitation of our sprawl- 
ing, unkempt and amazingly expen- 
sive cities of today. 


Who Was Who and When 


Volume XVI of the Dictionary of 
American Biography has just made 
its invaluable appearance on our his- 
torical library front. Edited by 
Dumas Malone, the series has been 
coming out since 1928. This one runs 


from Christopher Rhinelander Rob-: 


ert, philanthropic merchant, through 
William Henry Seward, Civil War 


secretary of state in the Lincoln cab- 
inet. Robert died in 1878, Seward in 
1872. In between, there are more 
than 600 pages of other famous peo- 
ple. The contributors themselves are 
an illustrious group. (Scribners, per 
volume $12.50.) 


Fascist Forerunners 


The American, among other things, 
is a genius at coining pat phrases 
and applying them with genuine 
abandon; and the epithet “fascist” 
is the latest. In his temperate and 
brilliantly provocative book, Fore- 
runners of Fascism (Julian Messner, 
$1.75) Raymond Gram Swing reminds 
one that fascism is not just another 
label to be stuck on anyone who gets 
in one’s hair. With the precision of a 
surgeon, he calmly dissects the mental 
processes of those men who are in the 
vanguard of a new social order. 

That new social order, to this ob- 
server, has all the earmarks of fas- 
cism, which he pithily describes as 
“the reorganization of society to main- 
tain the unequal distribution of eco- 
nomic power by undemocratic means”. 
Despite the ululations of Huey Long 
on sharing the wealth, the perorations 
of Father Coughlin about “human 
rights above property rights”, the 
jingoism of Hearst, and the pathetic 
wishful-thinking of Dr. Townsend, 
they are all real or potential fascists, 
and Swing tells you why. 

As even a read-and-run reader 
knows, Louisiana is completely in the 
thick, moist palm of Huey Long. The 
Kingfish knows how to twist and turn 
the law to suit his own ends. Senator 
Long has no business in his state leg- 
islature, yet he is supreme master 
there, and when he cracks the whip, 
his boys jump. His is the only voice 
(raucous) in Louisiana, and his one 
burning enthusiasm is to be Kingfish 
of these entire United States. In the 
meantime he is paving the way from 
Louisiana. 

He has done much for the state 
(though in doing so he increased the 
state debt from 11 million dollars to 
nearly 150 millions, the second largest 
per capita debt in the Union); he has 
relieved the poor from many taxes; 
he has postponed the payment of 
debts. He has laid out a system of 
highways for Louisiana that rivals 
Mussolini’s magnificent accomplish- 
ment in Italy (though.Huey failed to 
link them up, so that the parishes 
which voted against him could be kept 
from benefiting from the improved 
roadways). Every reform, to which 
his supporters point with the usual 
pride, was put through with an eye 
not on how much it would help the 
state, but on how much it would hurt 
those who did not fall in line. He has 
completely cowed the opposition in 
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GOOD BOOKS 
FOR 
YOUR LIBRARY 











HAROLD L. ICKES’ 


Back to 
Work 


The Secretary of the Interior writes 
the first complete history of the Public 
Works Administration, its genesis, 
development, successes and errors. 
$2.50 





H. G. WELLS’ 


New 
America 
The New World 


Mr. Wells in his inimitable style 
reports on his recent personal survey 
of American conditions and leaders; 
an important contribution to clarify- 
ing the thought in a crucial period. 

$1.25 


all bookstores 
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Now Ready 


What Makes 
People Buy 


By DONALD A. LAIRD 


A new and radically different slant on the 
consumer’s unconscious desires in marketing— 
what he buys, why he buys it, how he buys it! 
Heretofore, merely the surface of the customer’s 
mind has been scratched; this book digs into the 
deeper layers and lays bare the usually hidden 
workings. 

From the scientific laboratories 
Laird brings the newest ad- 
vances in psychology and 
psychoanalysis—shows, in his 
clear, entertaining style, how 
few and fundamental the mo- 
tives that really control buy- 
ing are—translates them into 
practical applications of par- 
ticular value to the salesman 
in shaping his work and per- 
sonality. 





514% x 8, $2.50. See it 


230 pages, | 
days on approval. 


| SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON ! 


13 McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Send me Laird’s What Makes Feege. nae pe 10 aw 
i¢ ezeminetion on approval. In I will sen 
$2.50, plus few cents postage, Zz Kk. 3 book oo 
| paid.’ “(Postage paid if cash accompanies order.) I 


| City and State. . 
| Position......... 


i Company 
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Bucknell 
University 








A Co-educational University with a 
background of ninety years’ service 
to American youth. . Offers, under its 
new program, a broad general educa- 
tion in the first two years, freeing the 
last two years for concentration, pre- 
professional and professional speciali- 
zation. 

There are over one thousand students 
enrolled. The faculty is carefully se- 
lected and there are ad2quate religious 
opportunities. All athletics are organ- 
ized. 

Full information will be gladly sent 
you on request. Please address 


The Registrar, Box R 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lewisburg -:- Pennsylvania 
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LEARN AT HOME 


Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing to study? 
Investigate LAW! We guide you step by step— 
furnish all texts, including 14-volume Law Libra- 
ry. Training prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of LL. B. 





conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Send NOW 
for Free ,64-page“Law Training for Leadership.” 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 767-L Chicago 


O mEMON 


Fully ae Prepares for college or business. Able 

faculty. Small classes, Supervised study. Lower School 

a email pers in new separate building. Housemother. 
oO. . Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 

Kin cthietic s. Best health record. Students from 27 ne 

and other countries. Catalog 38th year, on os 

J. Wicker, Pres, Box © Fork Union, Virginia. 

















Louisiana; he feels he can do the 
same in the White House. 

Though Huey Long makes no bones 
about his ambition, Father Coughlin 
disclaims any such material aim. 
Father Coughlin, whom the Hearst 
papers herald as another Savonarola, 
wants to free the poor from the yoke 
of capitalism, but not via Marz. 

Forerunners of Fascism is as essen- 
tial to your knowledge of history-in- 
the-making as your daily newspaper; 
it tells you what is between the lines 
of what you read in the news, and it 
tells you capably, simply, and: with the 
understanding of an historian.—I. G. 


Crime and Punishment 


Frankly, your reviewer began The 
Lindbergh Crime with some misgiv- 
ings. He thought he had read enough 
in the newspapers, but he was soon 
disabused. The author, Sidney B. 
Whipple, who was a star reporter for 
the United Press assigned to the case, 
knows his subject. Moreover he knows 
how to write it, take full advantage 
of its dramatic possibilities, and make 
some of the vaguer personalities of 
the news assume flesh and blood. 

The Lindbergh Crime (Blue Rib- 
bon Books, $1) is to the accounts of 
the case that you have read what a 
book-length novel is to its bit-by-bit 
newspaper serialization. 

The first half concerns itself with 
the story of the Lindberghs from the 
building of their Sourland home to 
the apprehension of Hauptmann. 

The second half deals with the 
evidence against Hauptmann, his 
trial, his conviction, and the rise of 
little Flemington—for the duration of 
the trial—to center of the world. 

The Lindbergh Crime is well illus- 





FOR SALE 


IN BUFFALO, 


BLDG. No. 1—5 Floors 


BLDG. No. 3—3 Fioors 


Grand Total. 


277 feet depth at other side. 





AS A WHOLE OR IN PART: 


MANUFACTURING or STORAGE PLANT 


Consisting of three buildings, with large corner lot and railroad 
siding, at the corner of William Street and Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo. 


15,500 sq. feet per floor or total of.............. 
BLDG. No. 2—I1 Floor with total of......... 


1,150 sq. feet per floor or total of.............. 


Corner lot approximately 92 x 118 ft.; Maiicond siding approximately 
224 feet long, right into center of property. Entire size of plot 
approximately 180 feet front, by 190 feet depth at one side and 


INQJIRE TODAY—consult or write 


Harvey B. Harrison, Inc. 
38 Niagara St., 


or LEASE 


NEW YORK 


77,750 sq. ft. 
4,250 sq. ft. 


3,450 sq. ft. 





85,450 sq. ft. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








trated. It is the kind of book one 
should read as part of one’s criminal 
education, and which one_ should 
have handy on a_ library shelf in later 
years when the children or grand- 
children ask, wide-eyed, about the 
crime of the century.—A. A. H. 


Handbook 


The Council on Foreign Relations 
has brought forth its Political Hand- 
book of the World for 1935, edited by 
Walter H. Mallory. Here is a com- 
plete listing of political parties, news 
journals, and party programs and 
leaderships, of outstanding utility 
for the public-minded. In many 
countries political parties have disap- 
peared— Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Russia, the Baltic states, and certain 
Balkan and Latin-American coun- 
tries—to be supplanted by non- 
partisan or one-party dictatorships. 
This book explains what has taken 
their place. It costs $2.50; by Harpers. 


Mandate 


War mongers and members of the 
Yellow Peril school will do well to 
avoid Paul H. Clyde’s Japan’s Pacific 
Mandate (Macmillan’s, $3.) In spite 
of the sinister title there is nothing 
spectacular in the narrative which, 
after a brief review of the geography 
and history of the islands, concerns 
itself with the activities of the Japa- 
nese in managing this territory en- 
trusted to them by the League of 
Nations at the close of the war. 

In a manner so mild that it is dif- 
ficult to detect prejudice, the author 
discusses the efforts of the Japanese 
government to make the chain of 
minute islands economically self- 
supporting and at the same time to 
civilize, educate, and generally im- 
prove the natives. He concludes that 
satisfactory progress has been made 
and that the methods employed have 
been sane and considerate. 

The diplomatic controversies that 
have raged about this remote region 
Professor Clyde attributes primarily 
to propaganda conceived in ignorance 
of actual conditions. He asserts that 
no one has ever seen the fortifica- 
tions which are rumored to have 
been constructed and further that the 
islands are unsuited by nature for 
this purpose or for naval bases ex- 
cept for the smallest types of vessels. 

The Japanese certainly are not 
made to play the role of international 
villain in this book. The most seri- 
ous discord observed is the denomi- 
national. quarrels of the Christian 
missionaries. The Imperial Govern- 
ment overlooks this, however, and 
makes generous financial contribu- 
tions to the missions in recognition of 
their civilizing influence.—E. R. K. 
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Two Volumes FREE 

















Beautifully Printed —, 500 Illustrations 





























*x %* THE two very handsome volumes were delivered 
at my office this morning. I became so fascinated with the 
story that goes with the cartoons that I have neglected 
my other business. I shall see that they go to my house 
tonight. Otherwise they would break up my business. 


FRANK O. LOWDEN 


Former Governor of Illinois 


* %* MY eleven-year-old son, lured by the cartoons, has 
devoured the volumes. In fact, their dual appeal to father 
and son has been inconvenient. When I have wanted 
them they have been missing from my library, and I have 
had to go to my son’s rooms to find them. , 


GLENN FRANK 


President of the University of Wisconsin 














10 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


YOU are rendering a very valuable service in collecting and 

preserving in this available and permanent form reall 

substantial material for the history of that critical period. 
—Elihu Root, World Publicist and Statesman. 


IN these volumes, Lincoln lives again. We see him in the 
perspective of his own day, and his problems, his struggles, 
and his contemporaries are so clearly presented that the 
reader has a sense of a new and invigorating intimacy. 
—Charles E. Hughes, Chief Justice of the U. S. 


WHILE the story is sufficiently told in words it is even more 
strikingly told by reproductions of the cartoons that filled 
the a and illustrated periodicals for half a century. 
... All of the old ap intrigues, scandals, rivalries and 
hatreds are there—J ackson and his war to the death against 
the United States Bank, the smooth scheming Van Buren 
and his contests with the victor of Tippecanoe, the Mexi- 
can War and the sour politics that oozed out of it, the 
blustering row with England over Oregon and “Fifty-four 
forty or fight,” the timorous Buchanan and the strange 
fate that pursued Henry Clay, the unluckiest statesman of 
them all. —Edwin ros Hill, New York “Sun.” 


ERE are the two most interesting books of the year. Before your 
eyes in hundreds of cruel pen and ink lampoons, in scores of curious 
lithographs buried for the last seventy years, parade the giants df the 
last century, a period that bred great orators and thinkers. Here is 
history told in cartoons—virile, gripping history, partisan with the 
wuisiic abandon of old-school politics, centering about the lank, 
homely railsplitter who rose higher than America’s gift of the presi- 
dency into the Valhalla of nations. Here is a Lincoln you’ve never 
known, suffering biting ridicule, poisoned jealousy and factional 
hatred. Here are great issues and personalities stripped of pretense. 
Here are lessons in courage from a period more trying than our own. 
And with this wealth of illustration runs the picturesque and soundly 
pointed text of Albert Shaw, able editor and historian. You will 
feel richer in mind and library for the possession of these entertaining 
volumes. 


THEY are yours for ten days’ free examination. 


And you may keep them for your library, ab- 
solutely free, if you will mail the coupon at 
once, enrolling as a three-year subscriber at the 
regular rate either to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Golden Book 
is the monthly magazine of entertainment 
for the intelligent, a treasure chest of fas- 
cinating stories and essays from the pens 
of the world’s greatest writers. What is more, 
you may pay at the rate of $1 a month for 
If you prefer one 
cash payment, send only $8. But you must use 


or to GOLDEN Book MAGAZINE. 


nine months, if you wish. 


the coupon right away. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY yy 


to subscribers of either 


FRE E “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” or “GOLDEN BOOK” 


SSSSSESSSSSRSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSKSSSSSSTSSSSSSSSSSSSRESSESSSST ESSE 


Review of Reviews Corporation anne 


233 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I accept your offer to send me, postpaid, the two big, new volumes. 
A Cartoon History of Lincoln and His Times (all bound in cloth, 275 
ages each), for ten days’ free examination. If I decide to keep them 
Twill pay only for a three years’ subscription to the Review of Reviews 
(or Golden Book) at the regular subscription rate—a dollar a month 
for nine months. If I prefer to make only one payment it will be only $8. 
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Check magazine desired: (_ ) Review of Reviews; (_ ) Golden Book. 
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Intelligent people are hun- 
. Adult interpretation is at a 
. the migration, starting in Jan- 


facts .. 
subscribers of the country’s best. 


Migration. figures for May: 6836 new 


new subscribers are winging to the REVIEW 
» is in full swing today. 


of REVIEWS... 


With the unerring instinct of migrating birds 
gry for 


premium. . 
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MIGRATE WHERE THE FEEDING IS BEST 
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